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THE HERMIT AGE. 


2 — 


AN 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


IN a part of Flintshire, nearly conti 
guous to the famous well of St. Wini- 
fred, which tradition mentions- as en- 
dowed with qualities to heal the sick, 
and recover the diseased, was an ancient 
cavern or hermitage, formed out of one 
of those rocks or mountains with which 
that country is so abundantly overe 
spread. 
Within this humble dwelling resided' 
an aged hermit, whose sanetity of life, 
N e ald 
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and gentleness of manners, insured him 
both the love and veneration of all who 
were improved by his advice, or benefited 
by his example. | 

His life was spent between devotional 
exercises and christian duties; and he 
seemed to consider that time totally mis- 
employed which was not passed either in 
serving his Maker, or rendering himself 
useful to his fellow creatures. Experi- 
ence and application had taught him the 
use of various plants and minerals; in 
preparing those for the cure of disease 
and the restoration of health he gene- 
rally passed the early parts of the day; 
and his fame as a physician at length be- 
came so great, that he was more fre- 
quently applied to for his medicines than 
for prayers and benediction. Whatever 
had been Father Cuthbert's motive for 


secluding himself from the world, he 
seemed to possess none of that misan- 
thropy of character which 1s generally 


the 


— 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 3 
— | — —— 
the occasion of so total a retirement; 
but, on the contrary, he was endowed 
with all those amiable sentiments which 

render man an ornament to society, and 
at the same time teach him to enjoy its 
pleasures. 
Although his mind appeared labour- 
ing under some severe calamity, yet a 
| placid resignation to the Divine will, 
united to a consciousness of rectitude, 
enabled him to support his misfortunes 
with an appearance of cheerfulness: and 
though he never entered into his own 
affairs, yet his conversation was at once 
both instructing and entertaining, His 
partiality for the society of children was 
astonishing : and he would sit whole 
summer evenings amusing them with 
stories, or listening to their observations. 
As it was impossible for the little pea 
santry of the neighbouring hamlets to 
extend their walks to the Hermitage 
during the severity of the winter months, 
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the amiable Father Cuthbert used to 
amuse his leisure hours by writing sto- 
ries for their entertainment, which he 
read to them when the summer returned, 
and they were again able to pay their 
accustomed visits. As the practice of 
writing these little histories for the chil- 
dren of the lower class of people was 
productive of so much satisfaction to 
the worthy old man, he resolved to ex- 
tend his amusements by forming a col- 
tection of tales calculated for those in a 
higher station, and this little work he 
had just completed when he was sum- 
moned before his Maker, to receive the 
reward of his virtues, and to enjoy the 
fruits of piety and benevolence, 
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PRIDE SUBDUED BY ADVERSITY, 
AND 


- VIRTUE TAUGHT BY EXAMPLE. 


2 


As Mrs. Cleveland was one Sunday 
morning going to pay her accustomed 
visit to a school which had been recently 
established for the poor inhabitants of the 
parisgh in which she resided, gg N egant 
equipage drove briskly past bes And she 
heard a female voice cry out It is my 
aunt; I am convinced it is her!” and in- 
stantly the carriage stopped. A servant 
who was on horseback alighted, and, 
opening the door, two young ladies, the 
one about fifteen, and the other appa- 
rently a year younger, sprang out, and, 
running after Mrs. Cleveland, exclaim- 
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6 PRIDE SUBDUED 
. K——KKKK,.,,.ʃ.ʃ.———— 
ed—“ Surely, Ma'am, you cannot have 
forgotten Emma and Eliza!“ 

« My dearest girls, my beloved 
nieces ! replied the amiable Mrs. Cleve- 
land, pressing them alternately to her 
heart, how unexpected is this plea- 
sure, and how delightful this unlooked- 
for meeting! I did not indeed recollect 
you; for four years has made such an al- 
teration in the little, ruddy, round-faced 
girls I parted from, that I should cer- 
tainly have passed you without claiming 
a relationship. But where is Mr. Fitz- 
henry? and why do you travel without 


his protection? 


Oh! this letter, aunt,” rephed Em- 
ma Fitzhenry, drawing a large packet 
from her pocket, 60 will explain every 
thing, and will put that affection to the 
test which you have so often told papa 
you had transferred from our dearest 
mother.“ 

11 " any thing wag wanting to call 

EG | forth 


BY ADVERSITY, 7 
forth that affection,” said Mrs. Cleve- 
land, “ the strong resemblance you bear 
that dear lost angel would certainly be 
the means of doing it; but Mr. Fitz- 
henry cannot pay me a higher compli- 
ment, or give me a higher gratification, 
than by placing you under my protec- 
tion; and if the time is proportioned to 
my wishes, we shall not separate very 
shortly: but let us return to the vale, my 
dear girls, for I am sure you must re- 
quire some refreshment after such a fa, 
tiguing journey. 

As soon as Mrs. Cleveland had or- 
dered coffee, fruit, and cakes, for the 
accommodation of her guests, she re- 
tired to her apartment, to peruse the 
letter, which explained the motive of 
their visit, and there, to her utter asto- 
nishment, discovered that Mr. Fitz- 
henry had accepted the post of governor 
to one of the East India islands; and 
not knowing whether the situation 9 


— 
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be advantageous for young women, had re- 
solved to leave them under Mrs. Cleve- 
land's protection, until, from personal 
observation he had made the discovery. 

This intelligence both astonished and 
pained Mrs. Cleveland, who began to 
apprehend that the accounts she had 
heard of her hrother-in-law's extrava- 
gance, since the death of his amiable 
wife, were but too well founded, and 
imagined he was going abroad to retrieve 
a fortune which nothing but gaming could 
have materially injured. 

Upon the death of Mrs. Fitzhenry, 
Mrs. Cleveland was very anxious to 
have the children under her care; but the 
father pretended he could not exist with- 
out their society. At first, he sent them 
to Queen's Square, and had them home 
every Saturday; but in less than six 
* months he engaged a French governess 
for them, and they resided constantly with 
their father. | EE” 
| Mrs. 
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Mrs. Fitzhenry's woman, upon her 
death, had becn promoted to the office 
of housekeeper; and it was from Mrs. 
Langford's pen that Mrs. Cleveland was 
informed of the uncommon splendor 
of Mr. Fitzhenry's establishment. Her 
nieces wrote sometimes, but it was evi- 
dent the letters were the composition of 
the governess, and therefore they afforded 
her very little satisfaction. 

Mrs. Cleveland was so astonished at 
the intelligence she had received, and so 
unable to account for it, that she re- 
mained longer in her dressing-room than 
she was aware of, and might have ex- 
tended her stay had she not been roused 
by a tap at the door. 

% Well, aunt,” said Eliza, as she en- 
tered, what do you think of my fa- 
ther's East India scheme?“ 

J think, my love,” replied Mrs. 
Cleveland, “ that I am benefited by it; 
and 1 hope you will not be injured: yet 

{1 cohfesy 
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I confess myself astonished that a man 
with your father's fortune should quit.his 
country ;and dearest connections for the 
sake of augmenting it.“ 

“He certainly has a large fortune, 
Ma'am,”” said Eliza; © but I am in- 
clined to think he has injured it; and 80 
Madam Lemoine imagined, and she 
knows more about it than I do.” At 
that moment, Lady Luton's carriage 
drove up to the door, and Mrs. Cleve- 
land hastened to receive her, and introduce 
her nieces, 

As soon as dinner was ended, Mrs, 
Cleveland invited the Miss Fitzhenrys 
to accompany. her to the Sunday school, 
informing” them that she was going there 
in the morning, when their arrival had 80 
pleasingly defeated her purpose. 

* Sunday school! La, Ma'am l' said 
Emma, “why I thought you had all been 
too religious at this distance from town, to 
work upon a Sunday! But fashion is won- 
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derfully prevalent, and I suppose our card 
parties in London gave the first idea to the 
country boors of occupying a day which 
their forefathers devoted to psalm-singing 
and praying.“ 

T hope, Emma,” replicd Mrs. Cleve- 
land, looking very grave, “ your father 
thought you too young to be initiated into 
a vice destructive of principle, piety, and 
virtue,” 

« Dear Ma'am, said Emma, © have 

- you forgot how old I am? for I assure 
you J have presided at the card tables at 
least a year and a quarter.“ 

Mrs. Cleveland lifted up her eyes in 
| astonisghment, and, after explaining the 

| nature of Sunday schools, again, enquired 
if they were jaclined to accompany her, 

„ 6 You are very polite, Ma'am,”” said 
Emma, looking rather embarrassed;“ but 


R 
| as I cannot suppose we shall derive much 
L entertainment from hearing a parcel of 
, dirty children read and say their cate- 
. ; chism, 
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12 PRIDE SUBDUED 
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chism, we will postpone our visit, if you 
please, until country air, rural occupa- 
tions, and your example, have given us a 
relish for such amusements.“ 

Mrs. Cleveland made no reply to this 
sarcastic speech; but, ordering the foot- 
man to have tea ready against her return, 
she put on her cloak, and walked towards 
the school house. The slight specimen 
she had received of her nieces dispositions 
was not calculated to impress her with a 


favourable idea of them: but when she re- 


flected upon their being the children of 


one of the most amiable women in the 


world, she attributed their little failings to 
an improper mode of education, and was 
forming a thousand schemes to counteract 
its baneful influence. 

She made her visit to the Sunday school 
as short as possible, and the evening was 


passed in hearing an account of their 


manner of spending their time in Grosve- 


nor Square. Without appearing to en- 


» deavouyr 
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- . deavour to find out their natural propensi- 
tics, Mrs. Cleveland was at the greatest 
pains to make the discovery, and soon per- 
ccived that a love of grandeur, shew, and 
distinction, were the leading features in 
Emma's character; but that Eliza's heart 
seemed more likely to be attracted by 
interesting than glaring objects, though 
she appeared to have no objection either 
to show or magnificence. 

Upon taking leave of his daughters, Mr. 
Fitzhenry had presented each with a five 
hundred pound note for clothes and pocket 
money, with a promise of making them 
ample remittances, if they were not senf 
for to India. 

Mrs. Cleveland's fortune was a very 
large one; and though she had hitherto 
lived materially within it, yet upon the 
arrival of her nieces she thought it right 
to alter her plan of ceconomy; an extra 
man=-seryant was hired, a new carriage be- 

| C spoke, 
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spoke, and a farmer's daughter engag- 

ed as waiting-maid to che Miss Fitz- 

henrys. f 
Mrs. Cleveland was passionately fond of 


music, and played both with taste and ex- 


ecution upon the piano and harp, and was 
much disappointed at the tame style in 
which the young ladies performed upon 
those instruments, as she knew they had 
received instruction from the first masters. 
Some days they refused touching the in- 
strument at all, and at others would not 
play more than a quarter of an hour at a. 
time. Mrs. Cleveland at first suffered 
them to indulge in a listless inactivity z but 
finding their indolent habits rather increase 


than diminish, she informed them it was 


her wich that they should devote their 
mornings to improvement; and as she was 
very well versed in history, geography, 
Italian, and French, she would be their in- 


structress in any of those branches, and | 


read 


Ly 
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read such authors with them as she 
thought most edifying. 

4 Dear Ma'am,”” said Emma, with a 
great deal of pertness in her tone of voice, 
& F am sure my father never intended to 
depulæ you our governess, and indeed we 
were so thoroughly informed by Madam 
Lemoine, that there is very little left for us 


to learn.” 


« 1 am very happy to hear it,“ re- 
plied Mrs. Cleveland; „“ then there is a 
great deal for you to lose, and that would 
be terrible, after so much pains have been 
taken with you: but do, my dear, walk 
into the library, and fetch the first volume 
of Metastatio; he is a favourite author of 
mine, and I wish to hear you read him.“ 

Kate Italian,“ said Emma, “ and 
Eliza reads it better than I do; so fetch 
the book Eliza.” 1M 

lf you read it iti,“ replied Mrs. 
Cleveland gravely, “there is the greater 
neccssity for your reading it en; besides, 
wo C2 ö my 


— 
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my dear Emma, I am always obeyed by 
every part of my family—and surely a girl 
of fifteen would not think of disputing a 
rule that is positive.“ 

Emma walked into the library, fetched 
the book, and began reading; but her tone 
was so monotonous, her accents so misap- 
plied, and her pronunciation so improper, 
that Mrs. Cleveland could not bear to 
hear her proceed; and, taking the book 
from her hand, said I am much obliged 
to you, my dear, for attempting to amuse 
me, and am sorry to say what may appear 
discouraging; but certainly Madam Le- 
moine was perfectly ignorant of the Italian 
language. I happen to be very fond of it, 
and had one of the first masters; and if you 
will take the trouble of attending to my 
pronunciation, you will easily discover the 
imperfections of your own.“ 

# T am much obliged, Ma'am, by your 
kind attention,” said Emma, * but as I 


really have no passion for knowledge, and 


happen 
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happen to posscss so large a fortune, as to 
render it unnecessary for me to take the 
trouble of attending to those accomplish- 
ments which girls in less elevated stations 
are taught to consider necessary, I must 
beg leave to decline your-offered instruc- 
tion.“ 

Mrs. Cleveland could hardly eredit the 
evidence of her senses while she listened 
to her niece's improper manner of reply - 
ing to her friendly proposal, and before 
she could express her disapprobation the 
footman entered, and delivered into her 
hands the following letter: 


*© MY DEAR SISTER, 


ce Tortured by remorse, and over- 
whelmed by despair, how shall I acquaint 
you with the dreadful intelligence that 
sooner or later must reach your knowledge! 

J cannot with prolixity prepare you 
for being acquainted. with my calamity 
| 1 but 
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but must briefly inform you, that I am 
ruined! Oh, my children, how will you 
bear to hear the horrid truth ! fostered in 
luxury, encouraged in expense, how will 
vou be enabled to sustain this fatal blow, 
which levels you with the needy, the un- 
fortunate, and the beggar! 

*I saw the precipice on which I tot- 
tered, and yet had not resolution to avoid 
its brink! my motive for accepting the 
East India employment proceeded from a 
knowledge of my embarrassed affairs. 
sold my estates with a view of placing 
their produce in the funds, that in case of 
my death my girls might receive their for- 
tunes without trouble or inconvenience, 
and this morning's sun saw me the master 
of sixty thousand pounds; a sum which 
many people would have thought immense; 
but to me, who had squandered three 
times its value at the gaming- table, it ap- 
peared little better chan poverty. In an 

| evil 
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evil hour I resorted to the spot from which 
I had dated my former misfortunes, and 
there, alas! completed them. | 

I have sent in a resignation of my In- 
dia post, and shall hide my head in some 
ohscure corner of the globe, and end my 
days in poverty and repentance! 
Do not attempt writing to me, for T 
am not in a frame of mind to s2pport pity, 
or sulmit to censure. Protect my chil- 
dren for their dear mother's sake, and 
teach them to abhor a practice which has 
for ever destroyed the peace of their un- 
happy father, 

© ADoLPHUS FITZHENRY.” 


The Fitzhenry arms attracted Ehza's 
attention, and the changes in Mys. Cleve», 
land's countenance, while she was perusing 
the letter, called forth her fears. _ 

« Is my father ill, Ma'am?” she ex- 
claimed; „or what can he have said to 
occasion you to appear so agitated?” “ 

| „% Your 
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« Your father is quite well, my love,” 
replied Mrs. Cleveland: at the same time 
bursting into a flood of tears, she uttered 
in a low tone of voice“ Poor girls! Poor 
girls!“ 

Emma and Eliza overheard the expres- 
sion, and looking at each other with cu- 
riosity and astonishment, seemed each 
afraid of requesting an explanation. 

The sentiments which Emma had ex- 

pressed just before the arrival of the fatal 
letter, convinced Mrs. Cleveland that the 
loss of fortune would, in her opinion, bo 
the greatest of all earthly calamities; and 
the little satisfaction they had both testificd 
in a life of quiet and rationality- at once 


proved their passion for dissipation, gaiety, 


and expence. 
Had there been a probability of their- 


feeling happy in their altered mode of life, 


Mrs. Cleveland would never have repined 
at their father's misfortunes, but would ra- 


prove 


* have rejoiced in being enabled to - 
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prove her affection, and convince them 
of her friendship; but the idea of daily be- 
holding their dissatisfaction, and hearing 
them pine after lost pleasures, was an evil 
she looked forward to with dread and ap- 
prehension, and she resolyed to adopt a 
plan which at that moment struck her as 
being likely to reconcile them to their fu- 
ture residence, 

Eliza at length had courage to entreat 
her aunt to explain the cause of her anxi- 
ety; and if they could not remove it, to 
let them have the satisfaction of sharing it. 

* Share it, indeed, my dear girl!“ said 
Mrs. Cleveland; „would to Heaven I 
could exempt you from that misfortune /! 
for heavy as it falls upon me, you are still 
more affected by its weight.” 

6 Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Emma, 
* what can have happened? I beseech 
you, Aunt, ease me of this suspense! 
surely, she continued, in a voice scareely 
articulate, my father has not materially 
. injured 
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injured his fortune at the gaming table ? 
Mrs. Cleveland shook her head with 
replying, © Oh, dreadful!” she continued: 


But, dear madam, the estates !—surely 


the estates are left for Eliza and myself? 
Another shake of Mrs. Cleveland's head 
convinced her that hope was without 
foundation; and, unable to sustain the 
weight of such an unexpected misfortune, 
she gave a violent scream, and. went into 
a strong hysteric. 

In that situation she was conveyed to 
her room, and, as soon as she recovered, 
Mrs. Cleveland attempted to reconcile her 
to her misfortunes by those arguments 
which religion suggested, and reason ap- 
proved: and after having in vain endea- 
voured to convince her that none but the 


wicked were completely unhappy, she re- 


tired to her own apartments - to reflect 


upon the scheme she was resolved to adopt. 


When the dinner hour arrived, both 
owns and Eliza requested to be excuscd 
attending, 
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attending, and a roast chicken was sent 
into their own room. Mrs. Cleveland 
ordered tea up stairs, and was happy to 
observe that her nieces countenances ap- 
peared more cheerful and resigned than 
she had ventured to hope or expect. As 
a prelude to the intelligence she purpased 
to convey, she began expatiating upon the 
uncertainty of sublunary enjoyments, and 
the folly of placing happiness upon worldly 
pleagures :—* For my own part,” said 
she, “I hadindulged the hope of spending 
my days in this peaceful retirement, and 
by contributing all in my power to the 
relief of others wants, insure to myself a 
portion gf internal felicity : but the scene 
is now changed, and my fortune demands 
a different mode of life. Your father's im- 
prudence has involved me in difficulties, 
and I purpose reuring to some cheap spot, 
where, upon a trifling income, I may 
still have the satisfaction of 2 useful to 
my fellow-creatures,” | 5 


Mrs. 


— 

Mrs. Cleveland might have proceeded, 
without interruption, for hours in the 
same strain, so petrified were they with 
astonishment, and so shocked at finding 
that their father's imprudence had injured 
the only person from whom they had a 


right to expect either friendship, affection, 


or support. 15 

Mrs. Cleveland then proceeded to in- 
form them, that she had long wished to 
make an excursion into Wales, but from 
want of society she had delayed it; * and 
now,” said she, © prudence, instead of 
pleasure, will compel me to gratify my in- 
clinations; for I intend taking up. my re- 
sidence in that cheap quarter of the world. 
I shall offer my house to Lady Luton, who 
is going to put Castle Luton into a thorough 
repair, and has only defefred it until she 
could meet with a residence in the neigu⸗ 
bourhood.” : 

Again $he entreated them to gapport 


yer misfortunes with fortitude and resig- 
nation, 


RY 
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nation, assuring them that happiness had 
3 Fits seat in the mind, and depended much 
less upon outward cireumstances than peo- 
ple were apt to imagine, 

In less than a fortnight every thing* was 
arranged for their Welch excursion, and 
at the request of her nieces, Mrs. Cleve- 
land consented to take the name of Owen, 
to prevent the possibility of any person 
discovering the real situation of their affairs. 

Just at the time of Mrs. Cleveland's 
quitting the Vale, a putrid fever broke out 
amongst Lady Luton's servants; three of 
them died, "and the rest went home for 
change of air after their recovery. This 
circumstance induced her friend to entreat 
she would make use of her's, and Emma 
and Eliza imagined they were hired by her 
Ladyship. The singularity of travelling in 

a post- chaise seemed likely to create great 
Surprise to- Mrs. Cleveland's neighbours 
and servants, and, to prevent conjecture, 
she said she was going to pass six months 
| Wc. at 
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at one of Mr. Fitzhenry's country seats, 
and should neither want carriage nor ser- 
vants. 


Nothing material occurred during the 
Journey, and at the expiration of the 
fourth day they arrived at Barmouth in 
good health and tolerable spirits. 

Mr. Pratt's description of the scenery 
around, and the simplicity of the manners 
of its inhabitants, was the inducement for 
fixing upon that spot, and Mrs. Owen (as 
she was then to be called) met with a small 

house close to the sea side, which she im- 

mediately hired; and the Miss Fitzhenrys, 
who had hitherto been accustomed to live 
in a house large enough for a palace, were 
now inhabitants of a mere cottage, with 
one maid and a boy to attend them. 

The absolute poverty of the peasantry 

| around Þ. mouth afforded ample scope for 
f the indulgence of Mrs, Owen's benevolent 
| disposition; and the heartfelt gratitude 
me the poor creatures expressed for the 

slightes 
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slightest donation, proved at once both 
their worth and want. 
Without -amusement to occupy their 


time, or company to engage their atten- 


tion, Emma and Eliza naturally sought re- 
lief from those avocations they had once 
despisedg and reading and drawing became 
favourite amusements. The country round 
Barmouth was picturesque in the highest 
degree, and in rambling between the rocks, 
or climbing up the hills, the Park and 
Kensington gardens were both forgotten. 
The winter months at length approached, 
and Emma expressed her dread of the 
dreariness and gloom which would at- 
tend the tedious evenings; and expressed 
an carnest desire for a piano forte, 
„Well,“ said Mrs. Owen, „I will ex- 
amine my purse, and if I can any way 
contrive it, your inclination shall be gra- 
tified ; but I have this morning promised 
to take little Sally Burford, the fisber- 
man's child, whom I observed had attracted 
5, bw D 2 both 
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both your's and Eliza's notice, and she 
will afford you some amusement.”” 

4 Oh, alittle angel!“ said Emma, “ did 
you ever 8ce so complete a beauty, Aunt ?*? 

„ She is uncommonly lovely, indeed,” 
rephed Mrs, Owen; “ but it was not 
her charms that interested me; there are 
Seven children, and it is with the utmost 
difficulty the poor man is enabled to support 
them, notwithstanding those who are old 
enough to do something towards maintain- 
ing themselves; yet the poor creatures are 
so contented with their situation, and $0 


resigned to the degree of Providence, that 


I felt it a duty to endeavour to relieve them; 
and as I perceived you were partial to little 
Sally, I preferred taking her to any of the 
others, though she is so young that I be- 
lieve you must become nurses, 

«© Oh, we'll be nurses, and nurse maids 


too, I assure you, Aunt;” said Eliza, 
* for I am quite delighted at the idea of 


our having the little cherub; and do let ug 
* , 
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go for it directly, that we may begin 


making it some better clothes.“ 


Sally was immediately sent for, and 


== the two nurses, with the assistance of 


Mrs. Owen, had entirely completed, 
frock, cap, shift, and petticoat, before 
bed- lime, and the next morning Emma 
arvse an hour earlier than usual, that she 
might have the pleasure of dressing her in 
them. | 

Just as the gloomy month of Novem- 
ber set in, Emma was astonished one 
morning at percetving two men bringing 
a large deal case towards the cottage, and 
not a little delighted when it -was opened 
at perceiving a very nice looking new 
piano. Charmed at the sight of what she 
was once indifferent to, and grateful to 
her aunt for complying with her wishes, 
she instantly ran to her apartment to. ex- 
press her thanks; then untying a large 
bundle of music that accompanied it, she 
zat down and played a set of Clementi g 
AT <P Sonatas, 
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Sonatas, and upon Mrs. Owen s entrance 
besought her to forgive her former con- 
duct, and take the trouble of becoming 
her instructress, 


Mrs. Owen tenderly embraced her, ap- 


plauded the general alteration in her man- 
ners, and instantly performed the lesson 
she had just played in a style that proved 
the superiority of her skill. 

Music, reading, drawing, and geogra- 
phy, alternately occupied their leisure 
hours; and the engaging prattle of the 
little Sally was at once an antidote against 
dullness, and a source of entertainment. 

Mrs. Owen's kindness was not confined 
to the Burfords only, and the prevalence of 
| example induced the nieces to become cha- 
ritable. 

Upon the first discovery of Mr. Fitz- 
henry's ruined situation, Emma and Eliza 
delivered their five hundred pound notes 
into their aunt's hands, who placed them 
in the bank for their future use, promising 

| 0 to 
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to allow them thirty pounds a, year for 


W pocket-money. Small as that sum then 
appeared, they found it more than suffi - 
cient for all their wants; and they were 


enabled not only to shew their generosity 
to Sally's father and mother, but to be 
essentially kind to several other poor fa, 
milies. 

They had resided very near a twelve- 
month in their little cottage, when Mrs. 
Owen began to feel a wish to return to a 
spot which was so dear to her on many 
accounts; and, convinced that her nieces 
had entirely conquered their love of plea- 
sure and dissipation, she began to think it 
wrong to deprive them of those innocent 
amusements it was so natural for them to 
sigh for: she, therefore, determined to 
make them acquainted with the real situa- 
tion of her affairs, and explain her motive 
for having acted with so much duplicity. 

Scarcely had Mrs, Owen formed this re- | 


| _— when both the young ladies en- 


tered 


- 
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tered the room where she was sitting, and, 
with countenances expressive of the ten- 
derest sympathy, informed her that poor 
Burford, in jumping from his boat to the 
shore, had struck his foot against a stone, 
and, in endeavouring to save himself from 


falling, had by some means or other twist- 
ed his leg, and displaced his Knee-pan ;— 
“ And now,” said Eliza, © those poor 
children must absolutely be starved : for 


it is impossible their mother can earn 


enough to support them!“ 

Oh! ͤ we must all contribute our 
mite,“ said Mrs, Owen, “ and prevent 80 
dreadful a calamity as you seem to appre- 
hend, my love; but whilst I Jament poor 
Burford's misfortune, I congratulate my- 
self at perceiving that your hearts are 8us- 
ceptible both of tenderness and humanity, 
and that apathy and indifference are 'never 
to become the inmates of your breast! To 
describe, continued that amiable woman, 


cc the g*itification I experience at behold. 


- 
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9 ing the Plensing alteration that has taken 
"mn place both in your sentiments and man- 


5 ners is impossible: and I think your an- 


gelic mother (bad she been in existence) 
could not have felt more joy and pride in 


owning you for her daughters, than I do 
in declaring, that, though I bear not the 
maternal name, my heart 18 alive to all its 
feelings, and that I anticipate the liveliest 
Satisfaction in the progpect of presenting 
you to the world as my adopted children, 
and joint heiresses to eighty thousand 

pounds!“ | 
«© Heiresses!“ exclaimed Eliza.— 
< Eighty thousand pounds!“ said Einma, 
cc What new change, my dear Aunt, has 
n yet in store for us?“ 6 
„There is nothing new in this, my dear 
girl,“ said Mrs, Cleveland; (for I shall no 
longer style her by the name of Owen) for 
soon after I had the misfortune of losing 
your amiable mother, I made my will, and 
except a few trifling legacies, left my whole 
fortune 
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fortune between yourself and sister.“ — 
She then explained her reasons for having 
imposed upon their eredulity, and then 
tenderly embracing them, said, “ After 
having spent a year at Barmouth in soli- 
tude and seclusion, I have no reason to 


apprehend you will complain of the dull- 
ness of Cleveland Vale; but had you been 
stationed there immediately after your re- 
moval from Grosvenor Square, I am con- 
vinced that the difference of the scene 
would have created disgust and dissatis- 
faction, and, instead of having the grati- 
fication of perceiving you were happy in 
my society, and contented with my mode 


of life, I should have been rendered mise- 


rable by murmurs and complainings. 

“ Your sentiments and ideas have hap- 
pily now taken a different turn; you have 
felt adversity, ard know how to pity it; 
you have acquired a habit of amusing your- 
selves without the aid of variety, or the 
arts of dissipation; and you will return to 


the 


1 * 
* 
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the world in a temper of mind calculated 
to enjoy its pleasures with moderation, and 
to support its disappointments with reason 
and resignation. 

Oh, my dearest Madam,” said Em- 
ma, * how can we ever deserve your kind- 
ness, or merit your indulgence! but for 
your friendship, how unpleasing must 
have been our conduct, and how despica- 
ble our characters! You not only in- 
strueted us to be amiable, but by your own 
example invited us to be so likewise; and 
if ever upon my return to the gay world T 
feel a propensity to be vain, or an inch - 
nation to become proud, I wilt think of 
Barmouth, and again grow humble.” 

6 You are a dear girl“ said Mrs. Cleve- 
land, © and I every day have the satisſac- 
tion of finding something new to love and. 
admire in you. The imperfections you 
formerly discovered, were solely the effects 
of bad example and ill advisers: your go- 
yerness, of whom'yqu had so high an opt+ 


% 
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nion, attended only to $wperficial accoms 
plishments, whilst the improvement of 
the heart was wholly unattended to : but 
come, my dear girls, let us go to the cot- 
tage, and see what we can do for poor 


Burford.” 


The unfortunate man was in such 


acute agony, that Mrs. Cleveland was 


fearful the bone was broken; however, 
the next morning she had the satisfaction 
of finding that the fomentation she had 
ordered had abated the swelling, procured 


ease, and convinced Burford that the bone 


was whole. The poor fellow heard of her 
intention of quitting Barmouth with the 


most unfeigned sorrow, which not even 


a promise of an annual allowance of ten 
pounds a year was able to control, 

Lady Luton was appriscd of her friend's 
intended return, about a month after her 


own, house was completed: and the 


servants were almost wild with joy at 


the Prospect of again beholding a mis- 


dress 
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tress whom * poth loved and vene- 
* rated. 

Although Mrs. Cleveland had deputed 
Lady Luton the almoner of her bounty 
during her absence, yet there was some- 
thing in her manner of bestowing it, that 
made them sigh for the return of her who 
augmented kindnesscs by her manner of 
conferring them. 

On the day that she was expected, the 
village bells began ringing before it was 
light ; the charity children were dressed 
in their Sunday clothes, and an universal 
holiday was proclaimed. 

All the peasantry assembled on the lawn 
before the house, anxiously waiting the ar- 
rival of their benefactress, who was so 
moved by this proof of affection and attach. 
ment, that she burst'into tears, whilst they, 
with the most respectful expressions of 
gladness, testified their love, their j Joy, and 
their fidelity. | 


— 
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INNOCENCE JUSTIFIED; 
AND 


ART DETECTED; 
A STORY, 


N TWO PARTS, 
—. 
As Mrs. Cavendish and her daughter 


Matilda were one summer evening stray- 
ing along the banks of the Thames, in the 
environs of Kingston, they perceived a fe- 
male in the Chinese dress, seated on a tuſt 
of grass by its side, attentively watching 
the fate of a wicker basket, which appeared 
to pass slowly on, actuated by the motion | 
of the ebbing tide. 
Curiosity induced Mrs, Coronal to 
2 the margin of the stream, and 
7 5 scrutinously 


- 
— 
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4 & scrutinously examine the basket which 


seemed so calculated to attract the stran- 
ger's attention. A sudden gust of wind . 
drove it from the shore, and at Turin) 
ed her wishes, and disappoint er expec- 
tations. £4 
The curiosity which had been awakened: 
by the singularity of the eireumstance, 
was increased by the improbability of gra- 
tifying it; and whilst Mrs. Cavendish was 
reflecting on What she had seen, the wo- 
man rushed by her, and, with impatience 
and anxiety in her couñtenance, followed 


the object that had called forth hei solici- 
tude. 


A fiihergian at that moment 1 
and going directly to the Water's s side, be- 
gan unfastening a little wherry⸗ 
chained to a post that was fixe 
the purpose of cure it. — 
cc My good man, saig Mrs. Cavendish, 
Gus" 19” 19” see the 
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by rowing fast you will soon overtake; and 
if you will bring it me you shall not go 
unrewarded for your trouble.” 

The man instantly jumped into the 
boat, stripped off his, jacket, and in less 
than five minutes Mrs. Cleveland perceived 
he had obtained the prize, and was return- 

ing with it as fast as possible. 
As scon as the Chinese had observed 
this transaction, she quitted the bank of 
the river, and moved slowly towards 
London. | 

The waterman soon reached the spot 
from which he had embarked, and, throw- 
ing his chain round the post to secure the 
boat, saluted Mrs. Cavendish with—© I 
warrant ye, Madam, this pretty babe be- 
longs to that there baggage who runn'd 
away as soon as she saw me row up to it.“ 

« Babe: 7? exclaimed Mrs, Cavendish, 
(at the same time turning her cyes upon 
the basket the man still held in his hand) 


hf * what supplicating innocence is pourtrayed 


in 
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in its countenance ! how interesting is its 
smile! my heart already compassionates its 
unfortunate situation! but put down the 
child, my good friend,” she continued; 
ce and if possible overtake the abandoned 
wretch whose heart has been capable of 
forming so inhuman a design as that of 
depriving a lovely babe of existence.“ 

The man did as he was directed, and in 


less than a quarter of an hour returned, 


dragging with him the object he had been 
in pursuit of. The moment she beheld 
the infant in Ms. Carendish's arms, she 
dropped upon her knees, and regardless of 
the qffestions that were put to her, conti- 
nued for some minutes fixed in her devout 
attitude; at length, upon Mrs. Cavendish 
pulling her by the vest, and asking if the 
child did not belong to her :—$he replied : 

«© Mine child ! mine child ies, mine 
poor baby Y? | 

© Then how,” replied Mrs. Cavendish, 
i could you have cruelty and inhumanity 
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enough to commit so helpless an innocent 
to the mercy of the waves? you must 
be a very wicked woman, and deserve that 
punishment which the law will inflict” 
Me no wicked—me love mine child, but 
me have no bread, no rice, no noting at all 
to give it; and me not like to see it starve, 
so me do as dey do in China; me put it 
in de water, and some good soul come and 
pick it up, and den my poor child have all 
dat it wants, and Ousanque lie down and. 
die, and den go to good place, and never 
more cry after cruel husband again!“ 
Mrs. Cavendish was much affected by 
- the artless relation of the unhappy woman, 
and immediatcly recollected that it was the 
custom in China for parents to expose their 
female children to the mercy of the waters, 
if their own income was insufficient to 
support them in comfort. Her abhor- 
rence of the act was immediately converted 
into compassion for the unfortunate being 
ö who committed it; She began asking her 
ja TEE, a rarigty 
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a variety of questions, an: 1 Four that her 
beauty had attracted the affection of one of 
the sailors who had accompanied Lord Ma- 
cartney in his em. assy to China, and who 
had acquired sufficient knowledgoof the lan- 
guage to be enabled to plead his passion, 
which he did with so much energy, as to 
induce the eredulous Ousanque to alter her 
dress to that which was worn by the other 
sex, and request the captain of the ship to 
indulge her with a passage to England. 
The request was easily obtained, and the 
unfortunate girl quitted her country, home, 
and friends, for an ungrateful and aban- 
doned seducer, who, soon after the ship 
was paid off, entered on board another 
bound for the East Indies, leaving her in a 
strange country, without money to sup- 
port or friends to comfort her. The land | 
lady of the public house at which she 
lodged at Portsmouth, compassionating 
| her forlorn Situation, gave her fifteen shil- 
Jing out of her own Nas (though She 

0 owed 
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owed near five-and- twenty for the room) 
and a letter to Lord Macartney, describing 
her situation, and entreating his assistance. 
With this letter in her pocket, and the 
child fastened to her back, the poor crea- 
ture set off for London: but just as she 
had reached the skirts of Kingston, she was 
knocked down, robbed of. a little bundle 
that contained her purse, wardrobe, and 
letter, and, in all probability, would then 
have ended both her misery and her life, 
but for the humane interference of a stage- 


coachman, who, perceiving something 


lying on the road, jumped from the box, 
and observing the insensible state to which 
she was reduced, lifted her into the coach 


which happened to be empty, stopped at 


the ſirst public house he came to, and left 
her in the care of the mistress, promising 
to pay all expences when he returned the 
next day. This benevolent design was frus- 


trated by the horses taking friglit about 


ten miles from Kingston, running away 


* | * with 
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with the carriage, and dashing it with vi- 
olence against the gate-post, by which 
means the poor fellow was thrown from 
his box and broke his leg. 

The wretched Ousanque, thus reduced 
to the most abject state of misery, Wan- 
dered round Kingston in a state of mind 
little inferior to distraction, which was 
heightened by the constant eries of the in- 
fant for that nourishment which nature 
denied it, and which the unfeeling inhabi- 
tants refused to bestow. Then it was the 
idea of committing it to the waves first oc- 
curred ; and the consequences attending it 
were no less favourable to Ousanque, than 
they were to the child. 

Whilst Mrs. Cavendish was attentively 
listening to the poor woman's relation, 
Matilda was amusing herself with admir- 
ing the beauty of the child; and when she 
heard her Mamma declare it was her in- 
tention to take both home with her, the 
delight she felt was visible in all her fea- 
| tures, 
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tures, and she protested she would nurse it 
all day long, and never play with her doll 
again. 

The singularity both of the mother's 
and child's dress attracted her notice, and 
called forth her astonishment; and when 
she perceived that the poor little creature 
was bound up so tight with a swathing 
band that it could not use any of its limbs, 
she was, absolutely shocked at the sight, 


and declared it was more cruel than drown- 


ing it; © for then, Mamma, said she, 
5 1t would have been out of its pain, but 
now 1t has a whole life of misery.” 

Mrs. Cavendish informed her it was a 
custom with the Chinese to confine the 
limbs of the children, from an idea that 
they would grow crooked if they were 
suffered to twist them about in any one 
form that inclination dictated; and their 
feet in particular were subject to con- 


finement, as the men of that country 
were more attracted by the beauty of a 


/ Small 
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mall foot, than the charms of a pretty 
face. | 

Ousanque's joy and gratitude when 
Mrs. Cavendish promised to befriend her, 
and represent her forlorn situation to Lord 
Macartney, was testified by a thousand 
marks of respect and veneration; she knelt 
at her feet, kissed the hem of her garment, 
and seemed to consider her as an absolute 
deity. 

Matilda entreated that the child might 
be dressed like an European, and that she 
| might have the satisfaction of making it 
clothes; a circumstance which astonished 
her mamma, as she was by no means fond 
of work. | 


; Mrs. Cavendish fulfilled her promise of 
: writing to Lord Macartney in behalf of the 
: unfortunate Ousanque, and was in daily 
e expectation of a reply, when the poor erea- 
: ture was suddenly taken extremely ill. An 
, apothecary was immediately sent for, wha 


. the first visit thought the symptoms 
| forchoded 
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forcboded the small- ox. The next day 
proved his opinion to have been well 
founded, and in a short time the disease 
made its appearance with every mark of 


virulence and danger that could attend it. 

Every kindness that humanity could 
dictate and feeling pay, the unhappy suf- 
ferer received from her benevolent bene 
factress, and at those lucid intervals which 
the fever sometimes permitted her to ex- 
perience, she expressed her gratitude in 
such terms of genuine feeling, that Mrs. 
| Cavendish was often obliged to leave the 
apartment, to disguise her emotions, and 
drop a tear to her misfortunes. 

From the first appearance of the disorder, 
Mr.. Longford the apothecary was con- 
vinced it would be fatal ; he informed Mrs. 
Cavendish that no art could save ber: and 


the event soon proved the clearness of his 


judgement. | 

The little infant began to sicken on the 
day its poor mother died: and as Mrs. Ca- 
vendish 
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vendish then considered it an absolute duty 


W to protect and support it, she resolved if it 


lived to bestow upon it such an education 
as would enable it to carn its own subsis- 
tence in a manner that was respectable, 
and not laborious. 

The first step she took after the death of 
the mother was to have it made a Chris- 
tian, and that Mr. and Mrs. Fowler, who 
were her particular friends, would join with 
her in becoming sponsors. Matilda want- 
ed it to be called after herself; but Mrs. 
Cavendish pointed out the inconvenience 
that would attend it; and it was at length 
agreed that Pekin should be the name, by 
way of reminding i it of its unfortunate mo- 
ther's country. 

Although the little Pekin received the 
infection from such a fatal and dreadful 
kind, yet it had the complaint in a most 
favourable manner, and in less than six 
weeks not a single mark of, the disorder 
was visible upon her skin. e 
as F F Matilda's 
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Matilda's affection for the child daily in- 
creased, and the little soul soon testified 
that it was grateful for her kindness. As 
soon as it could speak she undertook to 
teach it the alphabet, and by the time it 
was four years old it could read any of 
Mrs. Trimmer's little stories as well as its 
governess, who at that period had entered 
her tenth year. | | 
Mrs. Cavendish's youngest brother had, 
to the great displeasure of all his family, 
married the daughter of a country shop- 
keeper, whose beauty had pleased his eye, 
and whose art and duplicity had imposed upon 
his understanding. He was then a young 
ensign in the forty-second regiment, and 
though of good family was possessed of a 
very small fortune, and therefore it was 
both an impolitic and imprudent measure. 
None of his relations except Mrs. Ca- 
vendish would ever condescend to have 
any intercourse with him, or the object of 
- his affection; and though she was no less 
£ LE 2 vexed 
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vexed at his marriage than they were, she 
invited both himself and bride to pass the 
summer with her at Kingston. 

The vulgarity of Mrs. Roper's manners, 
the low cunning of her mind, and the de- 
Sign and artitice which was vigible in all 
| her actions, was so obvious to Mrs. Ca- 
vendish, that she was astonished that even 
a youth of ninetcen could have been duped, 
by them. The young ensign, however, 
did not live long enough to repent the folly 
of his conduct; for a violent cold settled 
upon his lungs when he had been about 
five months married, which brought on a 
rapid decline, and he died whilst on a visit 
to his affectionate sister, recommending his 
wife and her expected little one to her | ten- 
derness and protection. 

Mrs. Cavendish was at that time in 
deep mourning for an amiable husband, 
and had her sister- in- law been a different 
kind of woman, her company and society 
would have been a great acquisition, 'WG 


. 1 2 Matilda 
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Matilda was then only nine months old; 
but the dissimilarity of their tempers, dis- 
positions and manners, was too striking for 
such a plan to be adopted; and Mrs. Ca- 
vendish preferred allowing her sister a hun- 
dred a year out of her own income, to 
letting her remain an inmate of the fa- 
mily, and hoped that she would return to 
her own connextons, and spend it in what 
manner she thought proper. 

But Mrs. Roper knew her own interest 
too well to quit the neighbourhood, and 
under pretence of violent Mection, declared 
that all her happiness was centered in 
being able to trace her dear Edward's fea - 
tures in the lovely ' countenance of his 
amiable sister! 

A small first floor was accordingly hired 


at Kingston, and under the pretence of ad- 
miring one thing and wishing for another, + 
Mrs. Roper contrived almost to double her 
. HpnGred a year, 
The httle child, which proyed to bn a 
girl, 
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girl, was extremely like its deceased father, 
and Mrs. Cavendish felt for it almost a 
maternal tenderness; as there was not more 
than twelve months difference in the age of 
Charlotte (which was the child's name) 
and her cousin Matilda ; they spent a great 
deal of time together, though the difference 
of their dispositions occasioned frequent 
disputcs between them. | 
From the moment Mrs, Cavendish 
adopted the little Pekin, Mrs. Roper be- 
came res{less and dissatisfied, and with 
much diftculty refrained from expressing 
her disapprobation even before her sister; 
but this restraint was amply compensated 
for in her absence, and Charlotte was 
taught to consider Pekin as an absolute 
obstacle to her happiness and her, interest. 


Mrs. Roper would be continually teazing © 


all her acquaintance with accounts of her 
own misfortunes, or ill-founded com- 
plaints of her sister's injustice, in giving 
away N that ought to belong ta her 

N and 
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and Charlotte, to a good -for nothing, 
worthless, wttle vagalond, who she knew 
would requite all her kindness with scorn, 
artifice, and ingratitude: every body knows 
(she would say) what a horrid set of crea- 
tures the Chinese are; that they live by 
cheating, plundering, and theft ; and that 
little wretch has already given proots of its 
national depravity. | 

Although this was the general tenour of 
Mrs. Roper's conversation when-she was 
not in her sister's company, yet when she 
was, Pekin was the sweetest of all sweek 
creatures, and Mrs. Cavendish the most 
amiable of women,,—Charlotte was not of 
age to be an adept in hypocrisy, and there- 
fore she testiſied her real dislike by a thou- 
sand 11]-natured, spiteful tricks, which poor 


Whittle Pekin submitted to in silence, with- 


out murmur or complaint; for, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Roper's malignant asser- 
tions, it was impossible ö find a child 
more Maple agreeable. 


PART 
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PART THE SECOND. 


As this beantifu!, amiable, and interest- 
ing girl advanced in years, Mrs. Roper had 


the mortihcation of perceiving that Mrs. 


Cavendish's affection increased, and that 
her oun child scemed daiiy to lose ground 
in her good opinion. The truth was, Mrs. 
Cavendish had discovered in her niece's 
temper an inclination both to jealowsy and 


envy, and a littleness of mind that was Cay, 
pable of stooping to any meanness, which 


lessened her regard, and decreased her es- 
teem. | 

It was Mrs. Cavendish's wish to give 
her little protegee such an education as 
would enable her to undertake the instruc- 
tion of young ladies, and in the capacity of 
private go verness render herself both use- 
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ful and respectable; and, therefore, she 
took lessons from the same masters, and 
received the same attentions from them, as 
Matilda and Charlotte did. This cireum- 
stance was at once pleasing to Matilda, 
and painful to Charlotte, whose inveteracy 
against Pekin was increased by the enco- 
miums which were bestowed upon her, and 
who, finding herself unable to injure her 
in Mrs, Cavendish's opinion by ill-natured 
hints and sy suggestions, was at length 
resolved upon her ruin by the practice of 
manceuvres, which were as deeply laid, as 
they were iniquitously designed. 
At the back of Mrs. Cavendish's house 
was an excellent garden, which was abun- 
dantly stocked with every kind of Wall- 
fruit—this fruit Mrs. Cavendish was par- 
ticularly choice of, for the pleasure of pre- 
senting to such of her friends as were not 


wall. 
enen upon perceiving her aunt's 


' accommodated with the convenience of a 


5 desire 


1 


. 
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desire to preserve the fruit, was resolved to 
WE defeat it, and watched her opportunity of - 
WT going into the garden with such admirable 
WE niccty that she contrived to twitch three 


or four peaches and nectarines from the 
trees every time she entered it, the stone 
of which she always placed at the bottom 
of a little box which Pekin kept in her own 
bed- room. 

For some days Mrs. Cavendish ima- 
gined the trees were thinner without 
being positive as to the circumstance; at 
length she resolved to count the fruit 
without mentioning her suspicion to a 
single soul. The next morning she 
walked into the garden and discovered 
that eleven of the finest peaches were mis- 
sing—Maglda and Pekin, Mrs. Roper, 
and Charlotte were all at work in the draw- 
ing- room when Mrs. Cavendish entered, 
and expressed her vexation at the circum- 
stance, and her wish to discover the person 

| who 
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who "had dern guiky of euch dec 
conduct. 

66 thought, Pekin,” said Charlotte, 
| - * you could not eat all the peaches and 


| nectarines, which I have seen you gather, 
without being discovered; and had I not t 
f known that my cousin would have called A 
| me tell- tale, I would have called my aunt 1 
| to look at you the first time I saw you 1 
ö take them.“ 
cc Saw me tale peaches ! Miss Roper,” ( 
said the child, evidently embarrassed at the f 
boldness of the charge. I declare upon : 
my honour I have never touched a peach t 
| this year but what Mrs. Cavendish was 80 9 
kind as to give me.“ | 8 
« Yes,” replied Charlotte, „I saw 3 
| you take peaches and nectarines tov, if 1 
that's English; and saw you carry them 
up stairs in your bed- room what say you t 
to that, Miss Honesty? can you ny e 
that?“ . * 


6 Yes, that I can,“ said Pekin, bursting 
. into. 
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into tears, and wonder how you can be 


so wicked as to say such a thing.” 
24 «© What do you mean, you little pre- 
s$umptuous vagabond,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Roper, “ by daring to accuse my daugh- 
ter of uttering an untruth 2? I thought how 
my. sister would be requited for her gene- 
rosity, for the whole tribe of your country - 
men are all thieves and swindlers.”” ] 
My dear Mrs. Roper,” said Mrs. 
Cavendish, © that little girl is under my 
protection, and I can neither suffer her to 
be insulted nor oppressed; if she has taken 
the peaches, she has been guilty of a very 
great fault, and I am the person to judge 
of the proper mode of punishing it; but I 
am inclined to think my niece must be 
mistaken.“ | | 
«© Oh, indeed Aunt, I am not mis- 
taken, replied Charlotte,“ for I met her 
eating one up stairs, and saw the juice quite 
pun down to her fingers ends,” 
Suppose, kad Mrs, Roper, you 
| were 


— 
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were to go up stairs, sister; most likely the 
stones might yet he remaining either in 
her drawers or boxes.“ 

Mrs. Cavendish followed the advice, 
and returned in five minutes with not less 
than forty stones belonging to peaches and 
nectarincs. 


Pekin coloured like scarlet, and, in a 


tremulous voice, said,“ You did not find 
those in my room, Ma'am.” 
c Yes,” replied Mrs. Cavendish, “ but 
I did: and I must confess, that I should 
as soon have expected to have found a dag- 
ger there: indeed, Pekin, this conduct of 
your's has wounded my peace, destroyed 
my hopes, and sapped the very foundation 
of my friendship. The taking the fruit 
I could very easily have forgiven; but to 
assert an untruth with all that calmness'of 
affected innocence, is what J could not 
have expected, and what I am resolved not 
to forgive; therefore, go this instant to 
pour apartment, and do not let me see you 
7 until 


a 
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until my feelings are less exasperated and 
my anger more subdued. | 

Fearful of offending by presuming to 
plead for mercy, the agitated Pekin left 
the room, and in an agony of grief retired 
to her own apartment. Matilda was not 
suffered to go near her friend; and had not 
the servants who carried up her food in- 
formed her mistress that scarcely any part 
of it was eaten, and that the little prisoner 
was overwhelmed with grief, her confine- 
ment would have been protracted much 
beyond three days: but the apprehension 
of her making herself / induced Mrs, 
Cavendish to forgive the fault, and Char- 
lotte had the mortiſication of seeing lier re- 
stored to favour. 


Mrs. Roper, who had been accessary 


to the scheme, was heartily vexed at its 
ill suecess; yet both Charlotte and. herself 
were resolyed to attempt another, which, 
though more hazardous, was likely to be 
attended with more certain consequences. 
G | Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cavendish was particularly partial 
to a small miniature of her late husband's, 
which was set as a bracelet, and was 
kept in a small box that was opened by a 
spring lock, and stood upon her dressing- 
table. This box she made a point of never 
opening in the presence of the servants, 
but all the children were acquainted with 
the secret spring; Charlotte, therefore, re- 
solved to make herself mistress of this va- 
luable treasure, and disclosing her inten- 
tion to an ignorant girl, who had formerly 
lived servant with Mrs. Roper, and was 
then going to London, persuaded her 80 
far to second the design as to undertake 
the disposal of it; and if any questions. were 
asked, to say she was sent by the little girl 
who lived at Mrs. Cavendish's, and that it 
was a picture she had found as she was 
walking by the river side. 

As Mrs. Cavendish had never lived at 
Kingston, and the girl was known to 
have been Servant to Mrs, Cayendish's 

sister- 


N 
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OG the jeweller had no reason 
to doubt the truth of the circumstance she 
related ; he therefore took the 'picture, paid 
a guinea down for it, and promised ano- 
ther, if it was not claimed in the course of a 
month, which he thought likely to hap- 
pen, as he concluded it belonged to some 
person in the neighbourhood, and would 
be advertised, | 
As Mrs, Cavendish never, wore the 
bracelet but when she was particularly 
dressed, a fortnight elapsed after it was sold 
before the loss was discovered, and Char- 
lotte's patience began to be almost exhaust- 
ed. At length the wished for day arrived 
which was to hurl destruction upon the 
object of her hatred, and give her the de- 
lightful satisfaction of beholding the rum 
of one towards whom she felt a most un- 
conquerable aversion. | 
Mrs. Cavendish's astonishment, at 
opening the box, and not perceiving the 
yalued treasure, was excessive; but con- 
08". celving - 
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ceiving the bracelet could not he lost, she 
imagined she must have put it away with 
some other part of her dress. Drawers, 
boxes, and cabinets were searched in vain: 
and then her vexation amounted to abso- 
lute uneasiness. She perfectly recollected. 
having taken it off when she returned 
home from paying her last visit; and the 
more she reflected upon the singularity of 
the circumstance che more she was be— 
wildered in doubt, suspicion and alarm. 
Her servants had lived with her thirteen 
and fourteen years, and their fidelity had 
been frequently put to the test. Pekin had 

never but once deceived her; and of what 
use could a bracelet be to a child of her 
tender age? Charlotte she believed to be 
capable of a thousand sly tricks, but then 
some interested motive actuated their 
practice, 

Not knowing how to act, and completely 
mortified at the loss of what she consider- 
ed 80 r estimable, Mrs. Cavendish at 

| length 
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4 eength resolved to have it cried, conceiving 
= she might be mistaken in her opinion of 
A? having had it after her return from Mr, 
= Fowlcr's, and that it might have been 
WE dropped in the way home, | 
The jeweller was standing at the shop 
door as the crier announced the loss, and 
described the manner in which the picture 
was painted, and the form in which it was 
set. Examining the one he had purchased, 
and perceiving that it exactly corresponded 
with the crier's description, he immediately 
informed him of the manner in which he 
had obtained it, and hoth expresscd their 
suspicion of Pekin's dishonesty, as they 
justly observed, she could not have lived 
ten years in Mrs, Cavendish's house, with- 
out knowing the picture was her property, 
The jeweller and the crier agreed to go 
together, and inform Mrs. Cavendish by 
what means the picture had come into the 
possession of the former, and request a re- 
imbursement of the guinea he had paid, in 
e addition 
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addition to the reward proclaimed by the 
Ccricr. 

Mrs. Cavendish and Matilda were just 
gone out to pay a morning visit, when the 
men arrived; but Mrs. Roper and her 
daughter were sitting in the parlour and 
saw them pass the window. There's 
the crier and Mr. Martin have both rung 
at the gate together,“ exclaimed Mrs. 
Roper, and“ I'll lay my life we shall hear 
some tidings of the bracelet.” 

& I hope we shall, I'm sure,“ said Pe- 
kin; “ tor it will make my dear god-mama 
very happy.” and so saying, she was going 
to ran out of the room, to enquire whether 
their expectations were likely to be realized. 

„Stop, you little forward chit,” said 
Mrs. Roper, catching her by the shoulder, 
and pushing her with violence to the other 
end of the room, ? I believe I am as much 
interested in your PEAR GODMAMA'S 
property as you are, and much more ca- 
pable of eyincing it,”—So saying, she 
ER bounsed 
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* 
bvrounced out of the room, leaving the, child 
WE >ctrified with astonishment and drowned 
n tears, whilst Charlotte sat maliciously 


smiling at the success of her invention, 
and the accomplishment of her scheme. 

In less than five minutes Mrs. Roper 
re- entered, followed by the jeweller and the 
erier, and in a voice half choaked with 
rage, exclaimed—* You pile, wicked, un- 
grateful hussey ! is this the way you re- 
quite my poor sister's kindness? What! 
rob her of the most valuable thing s she 
possessed on earth ; and then with the art 
and hypoerisy of an old offender, pretend 
to be going out to enquire after the very 
thing you knew you had first ste n, and 
then sold] but I see through your tricks, 
you baggage, I do: you was fearful your 
countenance would betray your guilt, and 
you wished to get out of the room to hide 


from Mr. Martin? give that to me this 


moment, you abandoned, wicked hussey !* 
| W. hilst- 


hs 4 


it. But where is the guinea you received 
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Whilst Mrs. Roper was uttering this 
volley of abuse, the unfortunate child had 
involuntarily dropped upon her knees ; and 
the moment that lady ceased speaking, she 
protested her innocence of the crime that 
was alledged against her with all the elo- 
quence that conscious rect itude could in- 
1 

& Come, come, child,“ said Mr. Mar- 
tin, “ don't add the sin of lying to those 
you have already committed; but confess 
what you have done with the money, and 
likewise what induced you to commit such 

a wicked action.“ 
„Aye, aye, come, Pekin, (for I suppose 
one need not be very nice, and Miss you 
over“) said the crier; be a good girl, and 
tell the whole {ruth to Madam, and may- 
hap- that may make her plead for you to 
Madam Cavendish ; for you are but a 
young thing, God knows, and that makes 
one feel some sort of mercy for you: but 
if you once come to be obstinate, and par- 
0 Sis 
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ss“ in ling, why then you'll have 70 
ind to speak a kind word for you.“ 


= << I:deed—indeed,” rephed poor Pekin. 
almost suffocated with the violence of her 
grief, I know no more about the picture. 
than you do; and as to a guinea, I never 
had such a'thing in my lite. Oh pray, 
dear gentlemen,” she continued, “pray 
don't let my god-mama think so hardly of 
me. Oh! I shall die, if she thinks i could 
do such a wicked thing.” , 
Thinks .” exclaimed Mrs. Roper, „she 
shall more than think, I assure you, for 
she shall know it this moment, I promise 
you:—yes, and your friend Mrs. Fowler, 
and all the town shall know it.“ Sò say- 
ing, she turned towards the door with an 
intent of putting her threats into execution. 
Frantic with terror, and agonized with 
dread, the wretched suppliant caught her 
by the gown, and in the most moving ac- 
cents, besought her pity, It was with the 
eee difficulty that her hands were se- 
parated 
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parated from Mrs. Roper's drapery, who, 
the moment she felt herself at liberty, ran 
out of the room, desiring the crier to re- 
main there, and watch the Little wretch. 
Mrs. Cavendish was just informing 
Mrs. Fowler of an amiable trait in her 
god-daughter's conduct, when Mrs. Roper 
entered, and in a tone of manifest pleasure 
and exultation exclaimed, * Well sister II 
believe you allow I am a true prophetess ! 
A fine kettle of fish this is! but, how- 
ever, *tis only what I have long expected 
long expected, I assure you, Mrs. Fow- 
ler, said she, turning, and addressing 
herself to that lady: and she then related 
the whole circumstance with such exagge- 


u 
; rations as she thought most calculated to A 
call forth her sister's indignation. NF 

Mrs. Cavendish listened to the recital 
with a mixture of pain, regret, and asto- pe 
nishment, whilst poor Matilda burst into do 
an agony of tears, and besought her mama 841 


| not to condemn poor Pekin without al- 
lowing 


# 
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owing her an e ol nnn : 
o exculpate herself. 

| & That she can never do, my beloved 
I girl,” replied Mrs. Cavendish ; © the cir- 
cumstances are too strong against her : 
and I would really spare myselt the morti- 
fication of beholding her contrition and re- 
morse, because an action of this kind 


uy 
wv, 4 


proves to me they would not be perma- 
nent. Poor lost poue ' $he continued, 
& I declare I an more distressed at the 
idea of what a dreadful end she must come 
to, than I am at my own disappointment. 
What to do with her I know not; and it 
will require some time for me to reflect 
upon the best method to adopt. In my 
house she must not s{ay, even until J have 
resolved upon her future destination.“ 

* Let her come to me, said Mrs. Ro- 
per; ©* for though the idea of opening my 
| doors to a confirmed thief, 1s not the plea- 
santest thing in the world, yet to oblige 


you, 
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you, my dearest sister, I would submit to 
any inconbentence.“ 

«© You are very good, replied Mrs. 
Cavendish ; but I know Charlotte's aver- 
sion to the poor child too well to allow her 
an opportunity of insulting her; for though 
she is fallen, she must not be {ramped 
upon.” 

& I will take her,” said Mrs. Fowler; 
and Clark shall go for her the back way, 
and by that means, my dear friend, you 
will avoid the interview you scem to 
dread.” 

When Clark arrived at Mrs. Caven- 
dish's, she was astonished at the tale that 
met her car, yet soon began to think with 
the rest of the servants, that there was 
some artifice at the bottom, and that poor 
little Pekin would be proved innocent at 
last; they therefore embraced the child 
with tenderncss, and pretending that her 
godmama had sent for her to Mrs, Fow - 


ler's, 
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ers, easily persuaded her to accompany 
oh | lark; but had she imagined she was to re- 
Vorn no more, not any thing but force 
ould have made her quit the house. 

= When Mrs. Fowler informed her that 
ne was to reside with her until her bene- 
actress could think of some plan for her 
future support, her grief was so eee , 
and her expressions of inocence so strong, 
that Mrs. Fowler began to doubt the truth 
of the circumstance, that had been alledged 
against her, and her worthy husband went 
to the jeweller, to enquire particulars. 

The man's account increased his sus- 
picion, and at all events he was determined 
to see the girl who had sold the bracelet; 
with much difficulty he discovered her 
abode, and by the united aid of threats and 
promises, soen drew from her the intelli- 
gence he wanted: then sending his servant 
for a post chaige, he insisted upon her ac- 
companying him back that evening to 
Kingston. He ordered the postillion to 
505 5 To drive - 
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drive to Mrs. Roper's lodgings; but not 
finding her at home they followed her to 
Mrs. Ce .ndish's house. As soon as he 
alighted from the carriage, he took his 
companion by the arm, and without wait- 
ing to have his name announced, walked 
unexpectedly into the drawing-room. 

et is rather a late hour, Madam,” said 
he, © to introduce a London visitor 3 but 
when suspicion can be removed, and guilt 
detected, I think we have no right to at- 
tend to ceremony.”” Then darting a fierce 
look at Mrs. Roper, “As to you, Ma- 
dum, said he,“ introduction is un neces- 
r, as this young woman is your old.ac- 
quaintance.“ 

Unable to support the expected expla- 
nation, she arose from her seat, and catch- 
ing Charlotte by the hand, said— Come 
child, let us quit this hated house, where 
we have all our lives received insult and 
neglect: so saying, she bounced out of 
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e room, leaving Mrs. Cavendish petri 

bed with astonishment. 

Mir. Fowler then made a brief recital of 
me circumstances that have been related, 

W which were corroborated by the gitl's testi- 
mony ; who declared she would not have 
taken the picture for twenty half Crowns, 
instcad of one, could she have known the 
wickedness of the plot. | 

Mr. Fowler could hardly dissuade Mrs. 
Cavendish from going that night to the 
rectory, for the purpose of restoring her 
beloved god-daughter to the place she had 
formerly held in her affections ; and before 
eight g'clock the next morning she pressed 
her to her bosom, and expressed her con- 
cern for the injustice she had done her, 
and promised never again to be biassed by 
the insinuations of the artful, or the in- 
vention of the interested. 

Little Pekin's joy was as violent as ; her 
grief, and the tears she shed at being re- 
Stored to her god-mama's favour, were 

n 2 ncarly 
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nearly as abundant as those which accom- 
panied her disgrace, Matilda's happiness 
was equally sincere; and, to complete 
their felicity, a letter was delivered to Mrs. 
Cavendish, informing her that Mrs. Ro- 
per had taken a final leave of Kingston, 
and intended residing with her elder bro- 


payment of her annuity, 
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ther, where she expected to receive the 
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FILIAL INGRATITUDE. 


O a tempestuous night, in the dreary 
month of December, Sir George Clif- 
ford's attention was withdrawn from the 
fictitious woes of the heroine of a favour- 
ite romance, which he was then perusing, 
by the real tones of application anddistress, 

Sir George's heart was composed of 
such susceptible materials, that it was 
impressed with pity by the voice of sor- 
row, and ringing the bell with an effort 
of violence, he desired the butler would 
take a lantern and discover whence the 
sounds proceeded. 85 

The man obeyed, and returned in a few 
minutes, leading in a venerable looking 
figure, whose whitened locks seemed to 

claim respect, and whose extreme dis- 
— H. 3 treas, 
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tress, demanded sympathy: big drops of 
sorrow rolled copiously down his aged 
cheeks, and deep groans issued from his 
labouring bosom! 

6 My venerable friend,“ said the ami- 
able Sir George, taking the old man's 
withered hand, “ your misfortunes, I fear, 
have been of an afiictive kind; but here, 
be assured, you shall find a sbelter from 
them. Compose your sorrows, restrain 
your griefs, and learn to bow submissively 
to the will of Heaven! 

“ Generous stranger!“ replied the old 
man, endeavouring to check the rising 
sigh that burst involuntarily from his tor- 
tured breast; how much am I indebted 
to your hospitality, and how greatly am I 
comforted by your compassion ! my woes, 
indeed, are heavy and oppressive; because 
the hand that wounds, ought to have 
shielded me from them! but for your be- 
nevolence, the lamp of life, which nature 
shortly must extinguish, had been put out 
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by accident; for having wandered out of 
my path, and not being able to discern my 
way, I had inevitably walked into the 
pond, not far distant from the house, had 
not my dog's sagacity discovered the water, 
and his fidelity induced him to snatch me 
from it by the flap of the coat. Still 
unable to perceive my danger, yet con- 
vinced I was surrounded by it, I thought 
my only method of escaping was to utter 
those complaints which called forth your 
compassion, and have been the means of 
proving that Virtue and Humanity are 
still residents upon earth!“ 

At the close of this speech the poor 
creature's strength seemed quite exhausted, 
and, leaning his head upon his hand, he 
for some moments appeared absorbed in 
thought. The butler in that time re-en- 
tered with refreshments, which Sir George 
pressed his guest to partake of, with an 
urgency of manner that would not suſſer 
a refusal 3. and whilst the venerable old 

ma 
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man satisſied the wants of nature, he ex- 
pressed his gratitude to his amiable host in 
terms that proved him of no commdn race. 

A bed was ordered to be immediately 
prepared: and upon the stranger's ex- 
pressing a wish to begin the relation of 
his story, Sir George besought him to en- 
deavour to compose his spirits, and leave 
the painful task to a future period.“ You 
are old, my good Sir,“ said that estimable 
man, “ and I perceive vou are unfor- 
ranate ; you need not, therefore, wish for 
stronger claims upon my compassion, and 
I have only to assure you that you may rely 
upon my_friendship.”? 

The old man's tears flowed afresh, 
though the channel which supplied them 
had taken a different course; and, after 
repeating his acknowledgments, and ex- 
patiating upon the goodness of heaven 
in directing his footsteps to the abode of 
benevolence, he requested permission to 
retire to his own apartment, promising 
> 0 
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to impart his history on the following 
morning. 

As it was Sir George's orders that the 
stranger should not be awakened by any 
obtrusive civility in the servants, and as 
nature was perfectly exhausted both by 
bodily and mental exertions, he slept 
soundly until past nine o'clock, and did 
not enter the breakfast parlour until Sir 
George and his son Edward had just fi- 
nished their morning's repast. ö 
After the usual salutations of the day 
were over, and Sir George had made 
some fresh tea for his venerable guest, he 
desired his son to quit the room, imagin- 
ing the old man would not choose to enter 
upon his story in the presence of a boy. 

But Mr. Middleton (which was the 
stranger's name) turning to Sir George, 
said, „ If T may presume to make a 
request, it is that your son, Sir George, 
may hear the story of my misfortunes ; 
and may he,” continued he, clasping his 
hands, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
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© be impressed with an abhorrence of 
those vices which have brought me to my bY 
present misery ! and, whilst he pities my 
misfortunes, may his breast glow with 
filial tenderness, veneration, and esteem ““ 

Edward, who loved a story with a 
greater degrce of fondness than most boys, 
heard the stranger's request with evident 
marks of satisfaction, and addressing his 
father in a tone of persuasion, said,“ Do, 
I entreat you, papa, suffer me to stay; I 
assure you I'll sit quite still, and not in- 
terrupt the gentleman.““ 

« If I can give you pleasure, or afford 
you instruction, my dear boy,” replied Sir 
George Clifford, “ I always experience 
Sincere gratification in so doing, and I hope 
you will attend to what you hear with a re- 
solution of endeavouring to benefit by the 
relation.” —Edward promised to fulfil his 
father's wishes; and as soon as the servant 
had taken away the breakfast apparatus, 
Mr. Middleton began his history in the 
following words; 
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I AM the younger son of an ancient 
and respectable family in the north of 
England; and, as my father wished my 
elder brother to support the name with 
that degree of consequence which had 
ever been attached to it, I wa: sent at an 
early age to try my fortune, in the East 
Indies, My mother died at giving me 
birth, and my father had three daughters 


by a second wife who long before my de- | 


parture 


: 
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was his eldest son's name, he seemed to 
feel neither tenderness nor anxiety. 
Upon my first arrival in the East In- 


dies, I generally received a few lines by 
every packet: but instead of breathing the 
affection of a parent, or the solicitude of 


a friend, they merely contained a slight 
account of his health, &c. and a caution 


to be prudent in the management of my. 


Salary; and in less than two years all in- 
tercourse between us was suspended; for 
though I wrote by every packet, I never 
rectived a line in the course of five-and- 
twenty years. 

In that period I had not only amassed 
a comfortable, but a splendid fortune; 
and resolved to return to England for the 
purpose of enjoying it. I had, unfor- 
_ tunately, remitted vast sums to an eminent 
banker, and when I arrived in town, I 


had 


parture from England, had so far attracted 
his affection from thechildern of the former 
marriage, that except for Frank, which 


_ We ww 1&4 
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had the mortification of hearing that he 
had become a bankrupt about six weeks 
before that period, and that hundreds were 
I W involved in the dreadful ruin. Happily I 
* nad still property enough remaining in 
8 my own hands to enable me to enjoy the 
comforts, though not the luxurzes of life; 
but I resolved, before I fixed my future 
resting place, to trae out my family 
without disclosing my real situation. I 
therefore threw myself into the York post= 
coach, left my servant at the inn, and in 
a short time reached the place of my na- 
tivity. My father, I heard, had been dead 
zome years, and my brother Frank was in 
possession of the estate; my other b this 
was also dead, and my mother-in-Jay * rid 
her three daughters were all n And 
settled in London. ; 
Middleton-hall is a large Gothic build. 
ing, situated in one of the most beautiful, 
though remote parts of Vorkshire, and 
about two miles distant from a neighbour- 
f | Hog ing 
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ing town. As I was anxious to make trial 
of a relation's disposition whom I had not 
seen for many years, I dressed myself 
particularly plain, hired a boy to carry a 
small leather trunk which contained my 
wardrobe, and walked anxiously towards 
the hall. I was received at the well-known 
gate by an imperious puppy, who, ima- 
gining by my appearance that I was some 

eedy dependent, would searcely inform 
me whether his master was at home: at 
tength, with some difficulty, I obtained 
the wished-for intelligence, and by begging 
and intreaty got myself announced as a 
person from India, who brought news of 
consequence respecting his brother, My 
reception from the master was such as 1 
might have expected from the appearance 
of the servants—haughty, insolent, and 
presumptuons.— Our persons were totally 
E:forgotien by each other, and therefore I 
dere a circumstantial detail of the banker's 
failure, and my own misfortunes, without 


k giving 


{1 


= 2]iving him a suspicion of my own identity, 
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and concluded by saying his brother was, 


in London, anxious to fold him to his fra- 


ternal bosom, and convinced that he would 
not only commiserate his misfortunes, but 
endeavour to prevent him from suffering 
by their weight. 

I will not, my dear Sir, trespass upon f 
your time, or wound your feelings, by re- 
lating my cruel brother's reply; suffice it 
to say, it was inhuman as a relation, and 
Wsgraceful as a man;—avd induced me 
to quit his abode, resolving never more 
to have any intercourse with so bad a 
character, though not before I had dis- 
closed my name, and the real situation of 
my affatrs, | a | 

On my return to London, I saw a villa 
in Devonshire advertised to be sold, and 
pleased with the plan I became its pur- 
chaser. , Soon after my establishment in 
my new abode, F became acquainted with 
a neighbouring gentleman whose family 

W— .. consisted 
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consisted of three daughters and four sons; 
the eldest of the former was at once at- 
tractive, amiable, and engaging: and 
though there was so great a disparity in 
our years, I soon discovered that I had 
wade an impression on her heart; in 
short, Sir, we were very soon married 
and if perfect happiness 1s to be met with 
on earth, I am the man who once enjoyed 
it !—Crucl reverse! Dreadful vicissitude ! 
But I will proceed with my narration 
without digression, or taking a retrospect 
of my own misfortunes. 

In less than a twelvemonth after my 
marriage, my lovely Emily blest me with 
a pledge of her affection, and my felicity 
was unbounded; but, alas ! our joys are 
of short duration, though our miseries are 
permanent! My lovely Emily was snatched 
from me in the prime of life, at the time 
our little darling most wanted her mater- 
nal tenderness. Mr. Cleverly, which was 
her father's name, soon followed the ob- 
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ject of my affection, and the rest of the 
family removed to London. The society 
of my little William was at once a solare 


for my grief, and an amusement for my 


mind; and my fondness increased beyond 


tie bounds of pradence. Naturally high 


spirited, he required vestraint: but my 


tenderness was so violent, I could not bear 


to scc him unhappy ; his resemblance to 


his beloved mother increascd with his 


years ; but, alas! how different were they 


both in nature and disposition! To send 
him to school was impossible; I, there- 
fore, engaged a gentleman as his tutor and 
instructor. The total unrestraint which 
had hitherto been put upon his inelinations 
made him both daring and untractable, 
and, in less than six months, the worthy 
man requested to decline the office he had 
engaged in. At length by promises on my 
part not to interfere between him and his 
pupil, and the attracting charm of an in- 
creased salary, Mr. Pemberton consented 
1 3 DS 
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to remain an inmate in a family, the head 
of which he must both pity and despise. 
His friendship for me, however, induced 
him to stay until my son had reached his 
fourteenth year, when the arrogance of 
his behaviour, and the insolence of his 
conduct, absolutely compelled him to re— 
sigu the post, and leave his unthinking 
charge to the practice of his own devices, 
though not without repeatedly conjuring 
me to conquer my weakness, and send 
my son to school; prophetically pointing 
out the dreadful consequence of my not 
doing it. - 
Upon the departure of his preceptor, 
William's temper submitted to no con- 
trol, and too late I felt my error. His 
person, I before -ohserred, was like his 
mother's; but to al! the sensibility of 
female softness was united a manly grace 
that at once attracted and delighted the 
beholder. Oh! how often have -I gazed 
with- parental fondness on the beauteous 
| false 
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false deception, until I imagined a form $0 
strikiug, and a face so mauly, could never 
be capable of an act of basencss ! 

Amidst the various amusements which 
my son was fond of as he grew up, dancing 
bore the greatest pre-eminence ; and there 
was not an assembly within twenty miles 
round that he did not make a point of 
constantly frequenting. The graces of his 
person, and the excellence he had attained - 
in that accomplishment, rendered him an 
universal favourite with the ladies; and, - 
in add!: n to bis other follics, was the 
mens of inspiring him with vanity and 

concert, 


Within a few miles of our residence 
hved a Scotch earl, whose pride and po- 
verty were equally conspicuous; and the 
eldest danghter of this great personage, 
ſorgetful of her noble blood, deaf to her 
father's strong remonsirances, and lost þ 
to a sense of female delicacy, proposed | 
to my son, (whom sbe had frequently 

danced 
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danced with at different balls) an elope- 
ment to Scotland. 

Elated at the spirited proposal, and de- 
lighted at the prospect of marrying a title, 
my headstrong, unthinking boy, eagerly 
grasped the splendid phamom, and making 
a variety of excuses for requiring a large 
supply of money, set off in a chaise and 
four the following morning, without giving 
me the slightest idea. of the deaiructive 
scheme he was going to adopt. The 
young lady had been more explicit: for a 
letter left upon her dressing-table infornicd 
her father, that unable to conquer the 
strength of her attachment, and convinced 
that she should never obtain /i concrer- 
rence, she had resolved to please her cyc, 
though she might lower her consequence. 

The old Earl, imagining. I had been 
privy to this transaction, sent me a letter 
full of invectives ; upon the receipt of 
which, I not only explained my total meu 
norance of the afſair, but proniised to 

| m ke 
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make such an establishment for my son, 
as should enable him to support his wife 
in perfect gentilityx. Sofiened by my con- 
ciliating letter, and convinced he was un- 
able to give his daughter any fortune, 
his Lordship called to apologize for his 
petulance. 

In a few days the young people returned, 
and Lady Lucy was introduced as the 
wife of my beloved William. I forgot to 
mention, that a few years after the death 
of my Emily, the banker, who had heen 
in possession of so large a share of my 
property, was, by the death of a distant 
relation, heir to an estate of a vast amount, 
and had justice and generosity enough to 
vest ten thousand pounds in the funds in 
my name, by way of compensation. for the 
losses I had sustas ned. | 

This sum I settled immediately upon 
my son, with permission to consider my 
house entirely as his own, reserving to 
myself two scparate apartments, and re- 


taining 
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taining my old servants, chusing still to 
be considered as thetr master. 

My daughter-in law soon proved that 
she thought me rather an intruder in my 


— 


own family; and as to my son, I never 
saw him but at the hour of dining. 
Pleasure, gaiety, and dissipation, occupied 
the time of both; and the little affec- 
tion he once felt for his father, was 
converted into neglect, indifference, and 
scorn! 

Several months passed tediously away. 
whilst grief and age seemed jointly to 
hasten the approach of that period which 
was to end my sorrows—when a sudden 
transition took place in the conduct of 
my son and daughter; indifference was 
converted into kindness, and negleet into 
zeal and attention, The satisfaction which 
this altered mode of conduct conveyed to 
my mind produced a visible effect upon 
my health, and I scemed to have taken a 
new Jease of lite, 2 
la 
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In one of those confidential conversa- 
tions which filled my breast with glad- 
ness, my son expressed a desire of making 
some alteration in the house, and after a 
little embarrassment, intreated me to let 
him be considered as the master of it, as 
it would save me the trouble of looking into 
the domestic concerns. 


Unable to refuse a request of one 1 


loved so tenderly, I put him in posses- 
sion of what he required, and in an evil 
hour rendered myself dependant upon him 
for the means of existence. Whilst the 
deeds were drawing up for this fatal pur- 


pose, both Lady Lucy and himself dou- 
bled their attentions ; but no sooner were 
they completed, and they were in full 
possession of my estate and property, than 


the nrask dropped, and I awoke to wretche 


eulness. The first step of filial authority 


which my ungrateful son took upon him- 


self was to discharge my faithful Trincard, 
a fellow whom I had brought from India, 


under 
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under pretence, that he was too old to 
render ine any service, and too bigotted to 
my interest, to wish well to his present 
master's. 

To describe the various methods that 
were adopted to degrade and humble me, 
is impossible! at length, worn with grief, 
a prey to misery, and the victim of mis- 
guided aftection, I resolved to quit an 
abode which was rendered the seat of 
wretchedness, and endeavour to trace ont 
the connexions of my long-lost Emily. 
For this purpose I set out on Friday 
morning, intendivg, if possible, to walk 
to London: (for since the unſortunate 
day that I gave my property out of my 
own hands, I have never received a six- 
pence from my worthless son, and half a 
guinea is the amount of my pursc) I bid 
imagined I could reach the neighbuurmg 
town, when night overtook me, and Pro- 
vidence directed me to this hospitable 
abode.—“ And now, young gentienan,” 
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Said Mr. Middleton, turning to Edwus! 
*© you have heard a lesson to caution you 
against disobedience ; and if ever you feel 
a repugnance to fulfil the injunctions of 
your amiable parents, think of my misfor- 
tuncs, and the miscry I have endured, 
and check the impulse of disrepect and 
disobedienec. Vice is a plant of a regular 
and progressive growth, and never rises by 
sudden transitions—stop it as it first ap- 
pears, or the pestilential weed corrupts the 
soil, and toatlly destroys the tender bud 
of virtue. — Here his emotions checked 
his proceeding, and he burst into a flood 
of tears. 

« J have to thank you, my dear Sir,” 
. gaid Sir George, © for a tale which has 
both roused my indignation, and .called 
forth my compassion ; but if the sooth- 
ings of friendship can in any measure 
eompensate for the loss of filial affection, f 
that consolation you may fully claim: my 
house, my purse, and my servants, are at 
K | your 
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| your command; and here you must spend 
the residue of your days: consider me as 
your son, your brother, or your friend, 
and in all those capacities you will find me 
ready to prove my sincerity, and evince 
my esteem.“ 
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THE 
AMIABLE BROTHERS: 


OR, THE 


INHABITANTS OF THE TOWER. 


. 


ForSAKEN by her friends, neglected , 
by her family, and lost to every social 
enjoyment, the Hon. Mrs. Montgomery, 
at the age of eight and twenty, retired 
from the world with two lovely boys, and 
became the inhabitants of a solitary tower, 
which was situated in one of the most ro- 
mantic parts of Scotland. This tower, 
which for years had been falling into de- 
cay, had often attracted her observation 
and attention, when parties of pleasure 
had n formed from Lord Macdonald's 

K 2 | scat, 
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scat, to view the wonderful waterfall of 
Coralin, which, dashing over precipices 
more than an hundred feet high, was at 
once an, object of wonder and sublimity. 
Lord Macdonald was one of those rigid 
fathers who falsely imagine that to obtain 
respect they must practise azsterity, and 
who, self-convinced of his own supre— 
macy, would not suffer any part of his 
family to dispute it. The unfortunate 
Lady Macdonald had too often felt the in- 
utility of attempting to oppose his will, 
to persevere in a mode of conduct which 
was always attended with heartfelt misery, 
and at length patiently submitted to her 
Lord's caprices, without presuming either 


to repine at their injustice, or murmur at 


their severity.—In the society of her be- 
loved Louisa she found an antidote for her 
distresses, and a balm for her sorrows; 
and when encircling her lovely form within 
her maternal arms, would totally forget 
her own misfortunes. Beauty, which 


ou ght 


—— 
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ought always to be considered as a Secon- 
dar charm, Louisa possessed in an emi- 
nent degree; but the perfections of her 
mind inſinitely transcended those of her 
person; for she was gentle, humane, li- 
beral, and bencvolent. The accomplish- 
ments she had acquired were equal to the 
virtues she possessed, and Glasgow re- 
sounded with the praises of her perfections. 
Lady Macdonald, proud of possessing a 
daughter so deservedly admired, antici- 
pated the hope of seeing hea united to a 
man who would value her for her merits, 
and love her for her virtue, 

Far different were the hopes and expec- 
tations of her Lord, who, disappointed in 
not having an heir to his estate, resolved to 
marry his daughter to some man of high 
birth, and remote pedigree ; that if he 
could not perpetuate his name, he might 
exalt his nobility; and the Marquis of 
Clyde, a nobleman of immense possessjons 


and high honours, was the man destined 
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to become the husband of his beauteous 
daughter.. 


Had the Marquis possessed one virtue, 

| or acquired one accomplishment, the gentle 

| Louisa might not have sbrunk with such 
an excess of horror from her father's pro - 
posal ; but when she compared the dis- 
gusting manners of her future husband, 
with the insinuating elegance of her eousin 
Montgomery, her heart sickeied at the 
comparison, and she, who had never, in 
the s/zghtest instance, prezxumed to dispute 
her father's authority, ventured to inform 

him that she could never become Marelli- 
oness of Clyde. 

At this intelligence his rage and indig- 
nation were unbounded ; and Lady Mac- 
donald, perceiving that it could never be 
appeased but by her daughter's sacrificing 
her present and future Happiness, by an 
union with a man she despised, at length 
gave her consent to a private marriage with 

tze object of her affection, with whom she 
. immediately 
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immediately quitted the kingdom, and 
embarked for America, where he flattered 
himself he could live much cheaper than 
in Eugland. | . 

Ten years of perfect bliss flew rapidly 
away, in which time the amiable Mrs, 
Montgomery became the mother of two 
lovely boys, and was indulging the hope 
of returning to England and obtaming the 
pardon of her enraged father, when she 
was destined to sustain the most heart- 
rending 'misfortune; for the object of 
her increasing tenderncss was suddenly 
snatched from her by the violence of an 
epidemic diseasec ; and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty the lives of her children 


were prevented falling a sacrifice to the 


same fatal disorder. 

Two ycars previous to this unfortunate 
event, Mrs. Montgomery received the me- 
lancholy intelligence of her beloved mo- 
ther's death, by a letter from a housc- 
keeper who had resided in the family five- 
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and- twenty years; and at the same time she 
learned that her father was going to leave 
Scotland, though none of the servants 
knew where he intended to reside. 

As soon as Mrs. Montgomery had dis- 
posed of her effects at Charlestown, her- 
self, two children, and a female servant, 
embarked in the ſirst ship that was bound 
for Scotland, where she arrived without 
the occurrence of any particular circum- 
Stance during the voyage. All her en- 
deavours to trace her father's residence, 
or find out. his abode, were frwtless ; 
her mind, naturally inclined to the pensi!g 
cast, became habitually melancholy ; and 
the very coo] reception she met with from 
those persons who had once been proud of 
her acquaintance, at length induced mer to 
fix her abode. in the romantic situation I 
have before described. 

Mrs. Montgomery was too tenderly at- 
tached to her children to support the idea 
of a_ scparation: yet she was convinced 


that 
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that they required more instruction than 
she was capable of affording them, (as 
Malcolm had just entered bis eighth, and 
Duncan his scventh year) and she, there- 
fore, engaged a young man, who had 
been usher in a capital school, as preceptor 
to them, and had the gratification of per- 
ceiving that both their minds and manners 
were improved by his tuition, 

As Mr. Maclcan's father and mother 
resided within twelve miles of the tower, 
he always passed Saturday and Sunday in 
their society, and returned to his pupils on 
the Monday morning; and during his ab- 


sence Malcolm and d brother; W 


amuse themselves by ſishing in the Clyde, 
and in visiting the little hovels of the 
Scotch peasantry within the vicinity of 
their mother's dwelling, to distribute to 
each some proof of her liberality and $ Some 
mark of her benevolence. 

Although nothing could be more op- 
posite than the disposition of the boys, 
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yet there never were two brothers who 
lived in greater harmony, or more readily 
sacrificed their own inclinations for the 
sake of promoting each other's happiness. 
Malcolm was grave, studious, and fond, of 
solitude; whilst Duncan was volatile, in- 
attentive, and delighted in variety; yet 
as both possessed an uncommon share of 


good nature, they had more satisfaction 


in promoting each other's pleasures than 


in the gratification of their own. Duncan 


would frequently lament the retired life, 


his mother had made choice of, and an- 
ticipate the happiness he should enjoy 
when old enough to be sent to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, of which his tutor in- 
formed him he was intended to become a 
member —whilst Malcolm would declare 
he had no greater idea of happiness than 
what he derived from the society of two 
persons so tenderly beloved, in relieving 


the distresses of his fellow-creatures, and 


in admiring the stupendous works of na- 
ture, 
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ture, which were so wonderfully displayed 
around their dwelling. 

It was Mrs. Montgomery's constant 
practice to enumerate the qualities of her 
lamented husband in the presence of the 
children, aud to inspire them with a wish 
of emulating his virtues; but their grand- 
father's name was never mentioned, neither 
had they an idea of his exalted rank. 
They were early taught to despise that 
greatness which could only boast of here- 
ditary distinction, and to consider supe- 
riority of birth as only entitled to respect 
when it was attended with superior merit. 
e The benefit of society,“ she would often 
say, © demanded the introduction of sub- 
ordination; but the human mind, feeling 
the influence of its own independence, 
spurned the bondage of oppressive great - 
ness—it may easily be LED to bend fo 
pbwer, my beloved boys, said that in- 
telligent woman; “ but it rebels at the 
bare idea of compunction, It you would 


—— 
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be by ed and respected by your dependants, 
let your conduct proye to them that you 
deserve it; and instead of forcing them to 
the performance of their duty, convince 
them that you are sensible of the services 
they do yon, and in return endeavour to 
promote their happiness: by that mode of 
behaviour you will find their zeal strengthen, 
their affectiog increase, and their respeet 
amount nearly to veneration.“ 

These precepts of kindness and bene- 
volence were made doubly impressive by 
the. force of example: and nothing but 
a naturally corrupted mind could have ren- 


dered the two Montgomerys unamiable. 


Every thing they saw, —every thing they 
heard, -was ultimately calculated to pro- 
mote the love, of virtue; and though their 
mother thought it negcssary to convince 
them that there was such a thing as 
vice in the world, yet they would listen 
to her accounts of its practice, with 
an ineredulity of countenance that seemed 
en 
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absolutely to indicate a doubt of its ex- 
istence. 

As his pupils advanced in years, Mr. 
Maclean saw the necessity of introducing 
them into that world of which they must 
shortly become members, and pointed out 
to Mrs. Montgomery the hazard they 
would run in being placed at College before 
they had acquired some knowledge of man- 
kind. „There is as much difference be- 
tween hooks and men, my dear Madam,“ 
he would say, © as there is between the 
inhabitants of one country, and tliose of 
another: and it is absolutely necessary 
that your sons should become acquainted 
with both.“ | 8 

Convinced of the propriety of these 
sentiments, Mrs. Montgomery was re- 
solved to be guided by them, and taking 
a small house near the cathedral in Glas- 
gow, removed thither on the day Malcolm 
antered his fourteenth year, 
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Although the boys had accompanied 
their tutor to Glasgow in two or three 
visits which he had paid his brother, (who 
was one of the canons of that ancient 
cathedral) yet heir time was 80 short, 
that they were unable to gratify their eu- 
riosity by a survey of a place that ap- 
peared to abound with wonders; every 
thing, therefore, was new; every thing 
was astonishing ; and the variety of ques- 
tions which were put to their mother and 
tutor, proved at once the simplicity of 
thelr minds, and that thirst for informa- 
tion which nature has implanted for the 
wisest purpose. 

Although it was contrary to Mr. Mac- 
lean's interest that his pupils should be 
sent to school, yet he strenuously advised 
Mrs. Montgomery to that mode of con- 
duct; and at length it was agreed that 
they should pass their mornings with Mr. 
Macnamara, who kept an eminent aca- 


demy, 
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demy, and the afternoon should be de- 
voted to receiving the private instraction 

of Mr. Maclean, whom Mrs. Montgome- 
ry persuaded to remain as part of her fa- 
mily, 

Upon entering the school, where not less 
than ninety boys were assembled, Mal- 
colm at first felt rather embarrassed; but 
the natural freedom of Duncan's manners 
made him perfectly easy upon the occasion. 
They were soon called up to be examined 


by Mr. Macnamara, that he might judge 


in what class they ought to be placed, and 
the perfect ease with which they answered 
his interrogations, and their very great for- 
wardness both in the Greek and Latin 
languages, procured them not only an emi- 


nent situation, but immediate attention 


from many boys much bigger than them- 
selves. The facility with which they per- 
formed their exercises, and the ease with 


which they learned their tasks, frequently 
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induced the other boys to apply to their as- 
sistance, and the Montgomerys became 
universal favourites. | 

The first thing that called forth Mal- 
colm's astonishment, and roused his in- 
dignation, was the sceing a boy go to his 
schoolfellow's desk, and scribble an exer- 
eise all over, which he had just completed, 
whilst he went to the other end of the 
school to deliver a message Mr, Macnama- 
ra had sent to one of the ushers. 

* Why have you done that?” said Mal- 
colm to the boy, whose name was Camp- 
bell; © for surely it is a very ill-natured 
trick.” —*# He deserves ten times worse,“ 
replied the boy; „ for he's what we call a 
Larum, and is hated by the whole school.“ 

cc A Larum!”” said Malcolm, “I don't 
understand the meaning of the word; but 
if he has done you an injury, why don't 
you resent it open ny that would 
be more manly,” s 

% More 
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More manly, perhaps;”” replied the 
boy, „but less prudent ; for he would 
certainly tell the ushers of me, and is too 
great a coward to fight his own battles— 


and Larum's a nick- name for tell-tale, 


and he's the greatest in the school.“ 

The truth of this account was in- 
stantly authenticated by the boy's re- 
turning to the desk, perceiving the mis- 
chief that had been done during his ab- 
sence, and taking the paper up to his fa- 
vourite champion the usher, who blus- 
tered violently about the school, and de- 
clared he would punish every boy in it, 


rather than not discover the author of 80 


malicious a contrivance. 


As soon as school was ended, the boys 


always retired to the play-ground, and 
the Montgomerys generally accompanied 


them; and one morning, after they had 


been about ten days members of the so- 
gietv, they were invited by Campbell, 
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to join him in a scheme of robbing the 
hot-house of their next door neighbour, 
who, though 1t was only the latter end of 
spring they were informed had plenty of 
Tipe fruil. 

* Rob his hot- house!“ exclaimed 
Malcolm, s&carcely crediting what he 


— —ͤ— — 


| heard, —** What! Steal the fruit ! said 


Duncan in equal amazement: ©* why do 
you know you run the hazard of being 
hanged ; and besides, that it is breaking 
the eighth commandment.” 

& Breaking the eighth fiddlestick,”” 
rephed Campbell; “I tell ye what; 
when you have known old Sanderson as 
long as I have, you'll not think of the 
eighth or the ninth commandment eicher; 
for he's always telling our master some 
tale about the boys, and has had five or 
six severely flogged; it is not that we 


- want the fruit, only we know the old 
dog prides himself upon it, and has 


saved 


* 
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saved it all for a grand feast which he 15 
going to give. the heads of the College to- 
morrow—$0 come, and he enltisted, and 
make one of our party,” 

"Twas in vain for Malcolm or Dun- 
can to remonstrate; for the plan wag 
arranged in spite of all the argum 


either their fears or their principles sug- 


gested, and they went home to dinner; 
Shocked at such an instance of early de- 
| pravity. Malcolm was peculiarly grave, 
and Duncan seemed to have lost his 
wonted spirits. Pained at obscrving this 
sudden change, Mrs. Montgomery ten- 
derly enquired into the cause, but could 
not obtain any satisfactory reply: at length 
being earnestly pressed hy their indulgent 
mother, they revealed it, declaring they 
could never be happy at school if the boys 
were in the habit of acting with go Little 
principle. 

Mrs. Montgomery applauded their 
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sentiments, but gave them to understand, 
that the wanton pranks of an unthinking 
boy deserved not the severe epithet of want 
of principle: and at the same time told 
them, that retaliation ought to be a 
School-boy's motto, for that they made it 
a rule never to suffer an injury without re- 
turning it with four- fold interest. 

„ But pray, Mamma,” said Duncan, 
c is not that very wicked £?—* I should 
for their sakes, my love,“ replied Mrs. 
Montgomery, “ hope it is not very wicked, 
though it certainly must be allowed to be 
very wrong; but a school-boy's vices ge- 
nerally proceed from want of reflection, 
and are therefore much more excusable 
than a premeditated crime.“ » 

The boys had arranged their plan 
with 80 much method, and executed it 
with so much skill, that the whole hot- 
house was stripped of its cbntents, and 


po of the finest apricots were the next 
| day 


| 
: 
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day presented to the Montgomerys, wha 
strenuously refused the offer, alledging, 
that as they were not sharers in the dan- 
ger, they had no reason to be partakers 
of its reward—though in fact their real 
reason was, that they eonsidered them ag 
stolen goods, and were resolved not to share 
them. | 
Just as school was ended, and the 
boys had entered the play- ground, Mr. 
Macnamara's servant passed, “ Well! 
what's the best news with vou, Thomas?“ 
said one of them.—“ J know of none 
that's good; replied the fellow.“ Do 
you know of any that's bad?” said the 
same boy.—““ Yes, bad enough, Sir; for 
poor Ben, Doctor Sanderson's gardener 


has been taken up, on suspicion of having 

robbed his master's hot-house, and sold 
the fruit.“ | 
Campbell, who had just joined them 


as this intelligence was communicated, 


- turned 
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turned as pale as death, and catching 
Malcolm by the arm, led him away to 
another part of the play- ground, and 
asked his advice how he ought to act. 
Thomas's intelligence soon spread, and 
before Malcolm could give his opinion, 
the three other boys who had been con- 
cerned in the theft, joined Campbell iu 
equal trepidation. 

One was for sending by a porter a suf- 
ficient sum of money to pay for the 
fruit, with a letter to the old doctor, 
assuring him of his servant's innocence. 
Another was for soliciting a friend to 
go to the justice who had committed the 
gardener, and get him on their side; 
and a third was of opinion that his fa- 
ther would take the man to live with 
him as soon as he was out of confine- 
ment, and that they might easily make 
up money enough between them for the 
purpose of supporting him comfortably 

whilst 
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whilst he was in prison—but all these 
plans Malcolm disapproved, and advised 
them to wait upon the old man, acknow- 
ledge the crime, and intreat the poor gar- 
dener might immediately be liberated. 
This was at first opposed, and all declared 
they would as soon face a tyger. 

At length it was agreed that Mr, Mac- 
namara should be made acquainted with 
the whole affair, and Malcolm was 
intreated to undertake the office. Every 
thing that could be said in mitigation of 
the crime he thought of saying, and Mr, 
Macnamara heard hun with much more 
ealmness than had been expected. He 
ordered the boys into close confinement, 
and then waited immediately upon his 
crabbed neighbour who insisted that all 
the boys that had been concerned in the 
theft, should immediately be expelled. — 
That demand Mr. Macnamara informed 
him could not be complied with, but he 
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promised they should all be «Severely pu- 
nis ed. Upon finding he could not have 
the satisfaction he demanded, the old man 
began abusing the schoolmaster, declaring 
he was an incendiary, and had actually 
been at the bettom of the plan. 

This unmerited impertinence pro- 
voked Mr. Macnamara so completely, 
that he protested he would not punish a 
single boy in the school, and, returning 
home, gave them immediate liberty: 
but desired them all to assemble in the 


school. He there entered into a long 


dissertation, first upon the crime, and 
next upon the meanness of robbing gar- 
dens and orchards; and after expatiating 
near half an hour upon the subject, he pro- 
mised to forgive the recent outrage that 
had been committed, on condition that 
every boy in the school would make a so- 
lemn promise never to be guilty of such a 
thing again. 


Fc I promise! 
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J promise !—I promise !|—I pro- 
mise — was vociferated from every part 
of the room, and three cheers were given to 
the liberal-minded Superior as he rose to 
quit it. 

Time rolled rapidly away, and each 
day Mrs. Montgomery had the happiness 
of observing that her sons acquired fresh 
knowledge. They had been at the school 
upwards of a twelvemonth, when their mo- 
ther determined to pass the summer va- 
cation in her favourite tower, as she had 
left some furniture in it, and an old wo- 
man, whom her benevolence supported to 
take care of it. 

The boys were delighted to retrace 
the haunts of their carly days, and even 
Mr. Maclean was pleased at the new 
arrangement. He still adopted his for- 
mer plan of spending Saturday with his 
parents; and as Saturday was fixed for 
Mrs. Montgomery's departure from Glas- 
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' gow, it was determined that he should fol- 


low on the Monday morning. 

When Mrs, Montgomery first return- 
ed from America, her liberal mind en- 
dured several severe mortifications from 
the cool indifference with which she was 
received by the very people who courted 
her acquaintance. when she appeared as 
the heiress of a nobleman of distinction; 
but when that nobleman had publicly 
declared his intention of leaving every 
sixpence of his fortune to a distant rela- 
tion, who was to inherit his title, his 
daughter was then considered as a weak, 
infatuated young woman, who had justly 
exasperated her father by an alliance 
every way degrading to a girl of high 
rank; and the reception they gave her 
at once proved their disapprobation of 
her conduct, and their wish of dropping 
all farther acquaintance. This illiberal 
mode of behaviour was Mrs. Montgo- 

| mery's 
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mery's first inducement to make choice 
ef a solitude where she would neither 
be subject to the coldness of the inte- 
rested, or the impertinence of the arro- 
gant; and though she had never visited 
any of the families during the twelve 
months she had resided at Glasgow, yet 
she returned to her favourite spot with 
sensations of joy, pleasure, and tranquil- 
lity. 

Lord Macdonald, who, after the death 
of his amiable wife, found the family 
mansion gloomy, dreary, and uncom- 
fortable, resolved to endeavour amusing 
his mind by variety of scenes, and 
change of place: but, still preserving an 
inveterate hatred against his daughter, 
resolved to keep his intention secret from 
every creature except his banker, who, 
true to the trust reposed in him, pro- 
tested ignorance of his Lordship's mo- 
tions whenever he was applied to by his 
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anxious and still affectionate daughter. 
This banker, upon Lord Macdonald's 
return, informed him of the enquiries 
which had been made, and also of Mrs. 


Montgomery's present abode, and said 


every thing in his power to promote a re- 
cConciliation, though without effect. 

As there was a great quanuty of tim- 
ber upon his Lordship s estate which he 
wished to dispose of, it was necessary 
for him personally to give directions; and 
to prevent the possibility of his daugh- 
ter's knowing he was in that part of the 
world, he resolved to travel unattended 
in a hired carriage, and quit Scotland as 
soon as he had given the necessary or- 
ders. This resolution he put in prac. 
tice a few days before Mrs. Montgo— 
mery removed to her favourite tower: 
and as the two boys had rambled a great 
distance from it, and were climbing a 
barren rock for the purpose of behold- 


ing 
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ing distant objects, they plainly diet 


vered, by the help of a telescope, {which 
they always carried in their pocket) a 
postchaise lying broken in the high road, 
from which they were about a mile dis- 
tant. : 

Curiositv, or perhaps a better motive, 
induced them immecliately to descend, 
and make the best of their way to the 
spot where the accident had happened; 
but no person was remaining near it to 
give them the information they were $0 
anxious to obtain. A quantity of blood 
was lying in the road, and by that they 
raced the uuſortunate person who had met 
with the accident to a miscrable hovel 
«bout two hundred yards distant, 

As soon as they entered this wretched 
hut, which was merely composed of 
stones and dirt, they beheld a venerable 
looking man, about sixty, supported in 
the aps of a forlorn female, Whilst the 
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blood was fast issuing from a wound he 


had received in the temple. 

„e be comed in gued time, my 
bonny lods,”” cried the woman;,' “ for 
my hart sceken at the scete of blude, 
and Sandy be gune to feeteh the doctor.“ 
So saying, she laid the apparently dying 
man upon the earth floor, and walked into 
the air to recover her sickness. 

Malcolm took the handkerchict out of 


his pocket and hound it tight round the 


stranger's head, whilst Duncan snatched 
up a wooden bowl, and drew some wa- 
ter from a neighbouring well, with 
which they plentifully sprinkled the poor 
man's face, who in a few moments 
opened his eyes, and in a tone of faint- 
ness and astonishment exclaimed— 
“ Where am I? What has been the 


matter? and why am I reduced to this 


forlorn situation?“ -The two boys soon 


explained every thing, and expressed a 
| desire 
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desire that he could be removed to their 
mama's abode. 
& Removed!” said the stranger, “Oh, 
that I never shall be! 1 feel—l feel,” 
he continued, “ that this will be my 
death stroke; but J deserve it. Oh, my 
child! could you know the situation of 
your wretched father, you would think 
him punished for all his sevgrity !”? 
« Child!” repeated Malcolm; * Oh, 
Sir! do tell us where to find any of your 
connexions, and I'd run twenty miles 
to bring them to you,” '— We had better 
run home and tell mama,“ said Duncan; 
* for you know she always keeps medi- 
eines by her for the poor people, and 1 
dare say she can do the gentleman a great 
deal of good.“ 
© Do something, for heaven's sake!“ 
replied -the unfortunate man, * or I 
Shall diez for I am incapable of moving 
any part of my body, and believe every 
ke 5 | baue 
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bone in my skin is broken.“ Duncan 
did not require twice telling, but flew out 
of the house directly, leaving his brother 
to watch by the stranger's side. As his 
senses returned. his agony increased, and 
his groans and complainings drew tears 
of sympathy from his humanc compa- 
_ 

In less than an hour Duncan returned, 
followed by Mrs. Montgomery, and a 
female attendant laden with cordials, me- 
dicines, and embrocations. 

The suffering stranger was still lying 
upon the floor, with his head raised by a 
bundle of coarse rags, when Mrs. Mont- 
gomery entered, and caught a glance © 
his pallid countenance. “ My father!” 
she exclaimed, * my beloved father! and 
is it thus we meet ?“ 
RNouzed by the sound of her well- 
known voice, he faintly articulated, 
„ Oh, my child !"—At this interesting 

| momen 
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monent the doctor appcared, . whom 
Jenny's husband had been to fetch, and 
examming his patient, said the shoulder 
was dislocated, and two ribs broken; but 
that when those were set, he might 
safely be removed to Mrs. Montgomery's 
dwelling; a litter was accordingly pre- 
parcd, and his Lordship placed carefully 
upon it, and in about three hours the 
cavatcade arrived at the tower. The 
excess of agony was so great, that a via- 
lent fever was the consequence, and his 
Lordship's life was absolutely despaired 
of. | 
During that period, his daughter 
watched him with unwearied attention 
and filial tenderness, aud never left his 
bedside for a moment but to obtain that 
repose which wearicd nature absolutely 

required, 
Lord Macdonald, at length sensible of 
bis 
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his daughter's merits, and shocked at res 
flecting upon his own severity, sent for 
an attorney, and made every reparation in 
his power by leaving her heiress to his 
immense property, imagining it impossi- 
ble he could ever recover. In that, how- 
ever, he was mistaken; for his fever sud- 
denly abated, the wound on his temple 
healed, and the dissevered bones pertectly 
united. 

As soon as his Lordship was able to 
bear company, his grandsons were in- 
troduced into his presence; and whilst 
he bestowed upon them the fondest ca- 
resses, he could not help regretting his 
ability to give them his name and 


title. 


At the moment when his feelings were 


softened by disease, and his mind sub- 


dued by tenderness, intelligence arrived 
of the death of that relation who must 
| have 
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bave inherited the estate and title, and 
he resolyed to solieit his sovereign to 
permit it to descend to his cldest grand - 
son. | 
The boon was immediately granted, 
and a patent rapidly made out for Mal- 
colm Montgomery to take the name of 


F Macdonald. 


That amiable and deserving boy, in4 
Stead of being elated by this prospect of 
future greatness, thought himself called 
upon to set a pattern of virtue, and was ten 


times more circumspect in his conduct 


than when he thought himself a mere pri- 
vate gentleman. | 

His attentions were equally divided be- 
tween his mother and grandfather, who 
resided together at the family seat. Once 
a year they constantly revisited the tower, 
and wandered over scenes which recollee- 
tion made dear to them, The neighbour- 


ing 
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ing poor were cherished and supported, 
and the gratiſication the boys experienced 
in being enabled to extend their charity, 
was of that heart-cheering kind which is 
only to be conceived by the truly benevo- 
lent. | 
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FRUITS OF DISOBEDIENCE; 


OR, THE 


KIDNAPPED CIIUn. 
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In a beautiful villa, on the banks of 
the Medway, resided a gentleman whose 
name was Darnley, who had, during. 
the early part of life, filled a post of 
some importance about the Court, and 
even in its decline, preserved that ele- 
gance of manners which so peculiarly 
marks a finished gentleman. The loss 
of a beloved wife had given a pensive 
cast ta his features, and a seriousness to 
Kis deportment, which many people ima- 
| N gined 
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gined proceeded from a haughtiness of 
disposition; yet nothing could be farther 
from Mr. Darnley's character: for he 
was affable, gentle, benevolent, and hu- 
mane. 

His family consisted of an only sister, 
who, like himself, had lost the object of 
her tenderest affection; but who, in divid- 
ing her attention between her brother and 
his amiable children, endeavoured to for- 
get her own misfortunes. 

Mr. Darnley's fortune was sufficiently 
great to have enabled him to place his 
daughters in the first school in London, 
but he preferred having them under his 
immediate instruction; and as Mrs. 
Collier offered to assist him in their edu- 
cation, he resolved for some years not 
to engage a governess, as Nurse Chap- 
man was one of those worthy creatures 
to whose care he could securely trust 
them. 
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An old friend of Mr. Darnley's had re- 
cently bought a house at Rochester, and 
that gentleman and his sister were invited 
to pass a few days there: and as Emily 


grew rather too big for the nurse's manage- 
ment, Mrs, Collicr resclved to make her 
of the party, leaving Sophia, Amanda, aud 
Eliza, under that good woman's protce- 
tion. 

It was Mr. Darnley's wish that the 
young folks should rise early, an take a 
long walk every morning before breath fast; 
but they were strictly ordered never to go 
beyond their own grounds, undess their 
aunt or father accompanied them, This 
order they had frequently endeayoured to 
persuade Nurse Chapman to disregard; 
but faithful to the trust reposed in ker, 
she always resisted their urgent entreaties, 

The morning after Mr. Darnley went 
to Roc hster, the poor woman found 


N 2 herself 
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herself thoroughly indisposed, and wholly 
incapable of rising at the accustomed 
hour. The children, however, were dres- 
sed for walking, and the nurse-maid charg- 
ed not to go beyond the shrubbery, aud 
they all sallied out in high good humour. 

« Now, Susan,“ said Sophia (as soon 
as they entered the garden), “ is the only 
opportunity you may ever have of obliging 
us: do let us walk to the village, and then 
you know you can call and see your father 
and mother.“ 

% Law, Miss!“ replied the girl, why 
you know ?tis as much as my place 1s 
worth if Nurse Chapman should find it 
out.“ | | 

& Find it out, indeed,” said Amanda; 
% how do you think she is to find it out? 
Come do let us go, there's a dear, good 
creature. Yes, dear, dear Susan, do 
let us go, said Eliza (skipping on be- 
. | fore 
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fore them) “and I'll show you the way: 
for ] walked there last summer with 
papa.“ 

Whether it was the wish of obliging the 
young ladies, or the desire of seeing her 
parents, I cannot pretend to say; but in a 
luckless hour Susan yielded, and the party 
soon reached the village. 

Susan's mother was delighted at seeing 
her, and highly honoured by the young 
ladies presence. Oh, sweet, dear 
creatures !'? said the old woman, “ I 
must get something for them to eat after 
their long walk, and my oven's quite 
hot, and I can bake them a little cake 
in a quarter of an hour, and I'll milk 
Jenny in ten minutes.''—The tempta- 
tion of her hot cake and new milk was not 
to be withstood ; ; and Susan began tak- 


ing down some smart china cups, which 


were arranged 1 in form upon the mantle- 
N 3 piece, 
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piece, and carefully dusted them for the 
young ladies“ use. | 

Eliza followed the old woman into the 
cow-house, and began asking a thousand 
questions, when her attention was sudden- 
ly attracted by the appcarance of a tame 
lamb, who went bleating up to it's mis- 
tress, with a view of asking it's accustom- 
ed breakfast. 

«© You must wait a little, Billy,“ said 
the woman, * and let your betters be 
sarved before you—don't you sce that we 
have got gentlefolks to breakfast with us 
this morning?“ 5 

Eliza was so delighted with the beauty 
of the little animal], that she wanted to kiss 
it, and attempted to restrain it for that 
purpose, whilst Billy, ungrateful for her 
intended kindness, gave a sudden spring 
and frisked away. Eliza followed, in hopes 
of being able to catch him, but he ran baa- 
ing along into the high road. 

| A woman, 
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A woman, whose appearance was de- 
scriptive of poverty, but whose smiling 
countenance indicated good nature, at that 
moment happened to pass, and accosting 
Eliza in a tone of familiarity, said, 
That's not half such a pretty lamb, 
Miss, as I have got at home, and not a 
quarter so tame; for if you did but say 
Bob, he'd follow you from one end of the 
town to the other ; and then he'll fetch and 
carry like a dog, stand up on his hind legs, 
when my husband says Up for the thing, 
and play more tricks than a young kitten.” 

„Oh, the pretty creature!“ replied 
Eliza, © how I should like td sce it! E 

„Well, come along with me, Miss,“ 
said the woman, “for I only lives just 
across the next field; but you must run as 
hard as you can, e my husband is. 
going to work, aud he generally takes Bob 
With him.““ 


| « Welk 
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« Well, make haste then,“ said Eliza; 
< for I must not stay half a minute,” — 
cc Give me your hand, Miss, replied the 
woman; “ for we can run faster together ; 
but there goes my husband, I declare: 
and there's Bob as usual skipping on be- 
fore.“ 

& Where? where?“ exclaimed Eliza, 
stretching out her little neck as far as she 
possibly could, to see if she could discern 
the lamb. © You are not tall enough,” 
said the artful creature; “ but let me lift 
you up, Miss, and then I dare say you'll 
zee them; and instantly catching her up, 
she cried out, © Look directly towards 
the steeple, Miss; but-IIl run with you in 
my arms, and I warrant we'll soon over- 
take them.” 
| Eliza looked, but looked in vain; and 
perceiving the woman had soon carried 
her out of ** of the cottage, begged 
- he 
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she would set her down, as she dare not go 
any farther. n "is 

The vile creature was absolutely inca- 
pable of replying, for her hreath,was nearly 
exhausted by the rapidity of the motion, 
and Eliza continued entreating her to stop, 
and struggled violently to elude her grasp. 
At length, after a quarter of an hour's 
exertion, the woman found herself inca- 
pable of proceeding, and stopped suddenly, 
sat down on a bank, keeping tight hold of 
Eliza's arm, who cried dreadfully, and be- 
sought her to let her go. 

& Let you go,” she replied; © what, 
after all the plague I've had to knap you ? 
No, no, you don't catch me at that, I pro- 
mise you; but be a good girl, and don't 
cry, and then you may see Bob by and 
by, perhaps.“ 

« Oh, my sisters! my sisters! det me 


go to my sisters!“ cried the child. — , 
« TH 
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&«& T1! find plenty of sisters for you, in 
> few days,“ said the vile creature : “ but 
they won't know you in them there fine 
clothes, so let's pull them off in a minute, 
and then we'll have another race after 
Bob.“ —So saying, she stripped off the 
white frock, hat, and tippet; the rest of 
the things shared the same fate, and she 
was compelled to put on some old rags 
which the inhuman creature took out of a 
bag she carried under her petticoat: then 
taking a bottle of liquid from the same 
place, she instantly began washing poor 
Eliza's face with it, and notwithstanding 
all her remonstrances, cut her beautiful 
hair close to her head. Thus metamor- 
phoscd, it would have been impossible 
even for Mr. Darnley to have known his 
child, and they proceeded onward until hier 
little legs would carry her no farther, | 
At this period they were overtaken 


- by 
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by the Canterbury waggon, and for a mere 
trifle the driver consented to let them ride 
to London. Eliza's tears continued ta 
flow, but she dared not utter a complaint, 
ss her inhuman companion protested she 
would break every bone in her skin, if she 
ventured to make the least noise. 

When they arrived in town she was 
dragged (for to walk she was unable) to a 
miserable hole down several steps, where 
they gave her some bread and butter to 
eat, and then desired her to go to bed. 
The bed, if such it might be called, 
was little else but a bundle of rags 
thrown into a corner of the room with & 
dirty blanket spread across it, and there 
she was left by her inhuman seducer to 
mourn her misfortune, and lament hav- 
ing disregarded her papa's injunctions. 
The next morning she was forced to 
rise. the moment it was light, and to 

— | walk 
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walk as far as her little legs would carry 
her before they stopped any where to take 
refreshment. The second night was pas- 
ted in a barn, and about five o'clock the 
third afternoon they knocked at the door 
of a neat looking cottage, where nine or 
ten children were sitting in a little room 
making lace. 

«© Why, Peggy,“ said the woman, as 
she opened: the door, I thought you 
never would have comed -again ! how- 
ever, I see you have got me a hand at 
last, and God knowns: I'm. enough in 
wants of her ; for two of my brats have 
thought proper to fall sick, and I've 
more to do than ever I had in my life,” — 
On the following day Eliza's filthy rags 
were all taken off, and she was dressed in 
a tidy brown stuff gown, a nice clean 
round-eared cap, and a little coloured 
bib and apron; and she was ordered, if 
my person asked her name, to say it was 
4 Biddy 
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Biddy Bullen, and that she was niece to 
the woman who employed her. The se- 
verity with which all this wretch's com- 
mands were enforced, wholly prevente4 
any of the helpless victims who were under 
her protection from daring to disobey 
them; and though most of them were 
placed under her care by the same vile 
agent who had decoyed Eliza, yet they all 
were tutored to relate similar untruths. 

But I now think it is high ume to carry 
my little readers back to the cottage scene, 
were Susan was arranging things in order 
for breakfast, and Sophia and her sister 
were anxiously watching the moment when 
the cake was pronounced completely 
ready. 

The old woman soon returned with 
the milk pail on her arm, and Susan ea- 
gerly demanded, Where's Miss Eliza?“ 
Oh, the pretty creature,” replied 
0 her 


* 
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her mother, © 8he'l] be here in a minute, 
J warrant her; but she's gone skipping 
after our Billy, and two sweet innocents 
they are together.“ — She then went to the 
oven, produced the cake, and began but- 
tering it with all expedition, whilst So- 
phia joyously ran to the door of the cow- 
house, and began loudly calling her sister 
Eliza. No answer being returned, Susan 
began to feel alarmed, but the young la- 
dies told her not to be frightened, as they 
knew eit was only one of Eliza's ' pranks: 
But, alas! too soon were they convinced 
it was no joke, but that some drgadful mis- 
fortune must have happened. 
Miss Eliza! Miss Eliza!“ was vo- 
ciferated through the village, not only by 
Susan and her mother, but by all the 
neighbours who had heard of the cala- 
mity, whilst her sisters ran about frantic 
with grief, crying, “ Eliza, my love! 
| . my 
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my darling! Oh! if you are hid, for 
pity's sabe speak 1"! 
Nurse, Chapman got up about. half past 
nine, and hearing the children were not 
returned from their walk, sent the house- 
maid directly after them. 
The garden, the shrubbery, and the 
lawn were all searched without success; 
and just as Betty was returning to inform 
the nurse they were not to be found, she 
perceived Susan and the two children enter 
a little green gate at the bottom of the 

shrubbery. 6 
Where's Miss Eliza?“ called Betty, 
in a voice as loud as she could articulate. 
© God knows! God krows !“ replied 
the careless girl, sobbing so loud she 
could scareely speak.“ How ! Where! 
When!“ said the other“ Why poor 
nurse will go quite stark, staring mad!“ 
By that time the poor woman had quitted 
her room, and walked into the garden to 
- 02 SCE 


— 


see what had become of her little charges; 

and not directly missing Eliza from the 
group which were then fast approaching 
towards the house, she called out, Come, 
my dear children, come along; for I 
thought you would never have returned 
again; —and observing Eliza was not 
with them, she continued; „ But, Susan, 
what's become of my sweet bird? Where's 
my little darling Miss Eliza?“ 

% Oh, nurse! nurse!“ said Sophia, 
% my gsister's lost! indeed she's lost!“ 

Lost!“ exclaimed the poor old wo- 
man; lost! what do you tell me? 
What do I hear? Oh, my master! my 
dear master]! never shall I bear to see his 
face again!“ 

Susan then repeated every circumstance 
Just as has been related, and with sighs 
and tears bewailed her own folly, in 
suffering herself to be over-persuaded. 


And 
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And the children declared they dared not 
encounter their papa's displeasure! 

The men servants were instantly sum- 
moned and sent on horschack different 
ways. That she had been stolen, ad- 
mitted of no doubt, as there was no water 
near the cottage, and had any accident 
happened, they must have found her, as 
they had searched every part of the vile 
lage before they ventured to return home. 

One servant was sent to Rochester, ano- 
ther towards London, and a third and 
fourth across the country roads: but no 
intelligence eould be obtained, or the 
slightest information gathered, by which 
the unfortunate child could be found, or 
her wicked decoyer's footsteps traced, 

When Mr. Darnley was apprised of 
the calamitous event, the agitation, of 
his mind may be easily canceived, but 
can never be described. Hand-bilis were 

| 0 3 1astantly 
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instantly circulated all over the country, 
the child's person described, and a reward 
of five hundred guineas offered for: her re- 
storation. 


Sophia and Amanda were inconsolable, 
and Susan was ordered to be discharged 
before Mr. Darnley returned home, which 
he did not do for more than a month after 
the melancholy circumstance happened, as 
he was not satisfied with sending messen- 
gers in pursuit of his lost treasure, but 
went himself to all those wretched parts of 
Londom where poverty and vice are known _ 
to dwell, in the hope of meeting the object 
of his splicitude: and at length gave up 
the interesting pursuit, because he found 
his health rendered him incapable of con- 
tinuing it, - FEA 

Nine tedious -months passed away 
without any intelligence of the lost 
Eliga; and time, which is a general re- 
medy 
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medy for all misfortunes, had not softened 
the severity of their affliction. Mrs. 
Collier had engaged a lady to be gover- 
ness to her nieces, as her attention had 
been wholly devoted to her unfortunate 
brother, whose agitated state of mind had 
produced a bodily complaint which de- 
manded her unremitting care and tender- 
ness. 

Although Emily loved Eliza with the 
fondest affection, yet her grief was much 
less porgnant than either of her sisters, as 
she could not accuse herself with being 
accessary to her loss. “ Never, never 
shall T forgive myself,“ Sophia would often 
say, © for havivg deviated from my dear 
papa's command! Oh, so good and in- 
dulgent as he is to us, how wicked it was 
to transgress his will. I was the eldest 
and ought. to have known better, and 
my poor Eliza is the sufſerer for my 
erune!'” Thus would she bewail her 


oma folly 
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folly and imprudenee, until, agonized by 
the torture of her awn reflections, she 
would sink down in a chair quite exhaust- 
ed, and burst into a flood of tears. 
While the family at Darnley-hall, 
were thus a prey to unavailing sorrow, the 
* lovely little girl, who had occasioned it, 
was beginning to grow more reconciled to 
the cruelty of her destiny, and to support 
her different mode of life with resignation 
and composure. She had acquired such 
a degree of skill in the art of lace-making, 
(which was the business her employer 
followed), as generally to be able to 
perform the tasks which were allotted 
her, and if it so happened she was in- 
capable of doing it, Sally Butchell, a 
child about two years older than her- 
self, of whom she was very fond, was 
always kind enough to complete it ſoy 
her, 


The 
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The cottage in which the vile Mrs. 
Bullen resided, was situated about a 
quarter of a mile from High Wycombe 
and whenever she was obliged to go to 
that place either to purchase necessaries, 
or to dispose of her goods, she always 
went either before her family were up, 
or after they had retired to rest, locking 
the door constantly after her, and put- 
ting the key in her pocket; so that the 
poor little souls had no opportunity of 


telling their misfortunes to any human 


creature, 


One intense hot afternoon, in the 


month of August, as the children were 
sitting hard at work with the door open 
for the sake of air, an elderly lady and 
gentleman walked up to it, and begged 
to be accommodated with a seat, in- 
forming Mrs. Bullen their carriage had 
broke down about a mile distant, and they 


had. 
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had been obliged to walk in the heat of the 
sun. | 
The appearance of so many children, all 
industriously employed, was a sight pe- 
culiarly pleasing to the liberal minded Mrs. 
Montague, and she immediately began ask- 
ing the woman several questions about 
them; but there was something of confusion 
in her manner of replying that called forth 


Mrs. Montague's surprise and astonish- | 


ment. 

They really are lovely children, 
my dear, said she, turning to Mr. Mon- 
tague, who had stood at the door watch- 
ing the approach of the carriage, which 
he perceived coming forward: “and as 
to that little creature, with the mole un- 
der its left eye, I declare I think it a 
perfect beauty.” Mr. Montague turned 


his head, and regarded Eliza with a look 


that at once proved that his sentiments 
corresponded 
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corresponded with those of his lady.— 


What is your name, my love?” said 


he, in a tone of kindness which poor Eliza 
had long been a stranger to. The child 
coloured like scarlet, and looked immedi- 
ately at her inhuman employer, who catch- 
ing the contagion, replied with evident 
marks of confusion, ** Her name is Biddy 
Bullen, Sir; she's my niece : but 'tis a 
poor, timid, little fool, and is always in 
fright when gentlefolks happen to speak to 
her: go, Biddy,“ she continued, “go up 
into my bed- room, and wind that thread 
which you'll find upon the reel.” 

© You should try to conquer that fimi- 
dity,”” said Mr. Montague, „ by mak- 
ing her answer every stranger who speaks 
to her: but by taking that office upon 


yourself, you absolutely encourage the. 


shvness you complain of. Come hither, 
my little girl,” continued he, observing 


she 
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she was retiring up stairs, “ and tell me 
boldly what your name is. 

Encouraged by the kindness of Mr, 
Montague's address, the agitated child 
obeyed the summons, although Mrs. 
Bullen attempted to frown her into re- 
sistance. Well,” continued the old 
gentleman, patting her on the cheek, 
* and where did you get that pretty 
mole ? ” 

« My mamma gave it me, Sir,“ re- 
plied the blushing child; “ but I did not 
gee her do it, because Nurse Chapman 
told me she went to heaven as soon as I 
was born.“ 8 

* Your mamma! and what was your 


mamma's name?” said Mr. Montague. 


% Darnley, Sir,“ said the child, and sud- 


denly recollecting the lesson that had been 


taught her, © but my name is Biddy Bullen, 
and that is my aunt.” 
% Darnley ! exclaimed Mrs. Mon- 
tague ; 
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tague; the very child that has been for 
these twelve months past advertised in all 
the papers; then turning to convince her- 
self of the fact, “and the very mole con- 
firms it!“ 

Mr. Montague immediately attempted 
to sccure the woman, but her activity 
eluded his grasp and darting out at the 
back door, she was out of sight in a few 
moments. 

sie really gone? Is she really 
gone?” all the little voices at once de- 
manded—and upon Mr. Montague assu- 
ring them she was really gone for ever, 
their joy broke out in a thousand different 
ways—some cried some Jaughed—and 
others jumped.—In short, there never was 
a scene more completely calculated to in- 
tercst the feelings of a benevolent heart. 

Mr. Montague's carriage at this pe- 
mod arrived, aud the footman was de- 

e sired 
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sired to fetch a magistrate from Wycombe, 
whilst the worthy clergyman resolved to 
remain there until his arrival, and began 
questioning all the children. Two had 


been there from so early a period that they 


coald give no account of their name or 
origin; but all the rest were so clear in 
their description, that the benevolent Mr. 
Montague had no doubt of being able to 
restore them to their afflieted parents. 

The magistrate soon arrived, attended 
by the worthy rector of the place, who 
hearing from Mr.” Montague's servant 
that a child had been stolen, came with 
an intent of offering his services. All 
but Eliza were immediately put under 
his protection, but Mrs. Montague was 
80 anxious she ghould be their carliest 
care, that she begged her husband to or- 
der a post- chaise directly, and set off im- 
mediately for town, Ihis request was 
1 | willingly 
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willingly complied with, and by three 
o'clock the next afternoon the party arrt- 
ved at Darnley-hall. 

Mrs. Collier was standing at the window 
when the carriage stopped, and looking 
carnestly at her niece, suddenly exclaimed, 
in a tone of rapture, My child! My 
child! My lost Eliza!“ 

Mr. Parnley, who was reading, sprang 
>From his seat, and flew to the door in an 
ecslacy of joy; in less than a minute he re- 
turned, folding his Eliza to his throbbing 
heart !—The joyful intelligence ran through 
the house, and the other children impa- 
tiently flew to this scene of tran$þort. To 
deseribe the feelings, or express their feli- 
city, would require the aid of the most de- 
scriptive pen, and eren then would be but 
faintly told; and thereforc had much bet- - 
er be passed over. | 7 

From that moment the children all 

p 2 ynanimously 
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unanimously agreed strictly to attend to 
their father's orders, and never in the 
slightest instance act in opposition to his 
will. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Montague were laden with 
caresses, and carnestly entreated to remain 
Mr. Darnley's guests. The hospitable in- 
vitation would have been gladly accepted, 
had not the thoughts of the poor children, 
who were still at Wycombe, seemed to 
claim his immediate attention; and 80 
great was the philanthropy of Mr. Mon- 
tague's character, that he could never rest 
Satisfied if a single duty remained unful- 
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Praxcy Priory, the scat of a worthy 
baronet of that name, was situated at a 
short distance from Bath, and from its 
vicinity to that sccne of variety was 
generally erowded. with a variety of 
guests, who were either attracted-thither 
by the tics of friendship, or the force of 
hospitality; for as there were no chil. 
dren to inherit. an ample fortune, Sir 

| 1 3 Edward 
— 2 
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Edward thought himself at liberty to dis- 
pose of it in a manner best suited to his 
disposition and inclinauon. a 

Although he was not a Vrilliant, he was 
a most amiable character, and the practice 
of virtue more than compensated for the 
want of greatness, —His fondness for chil- 
dren was excessive, and his disappointment 
at not becoming a father was at first rather 
severe; but after having lamented the 
circumstance five and twenty years, he 
was unexpectedly gratified by the birth of 
a little girl, whose peculiar beauty was so 
extremely striking, that it was impossible 
to behold it without admiration. 

The happiness which had for so many 
years s8ubs1sted between Sir Edward and 
Lady Pearcy seemed so perfect that no- 
thing could increase it; but the appear- 
ance of the little stranger soon convinced 
„ them 
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them it was capable of being augmented, 
A circumstance which gave Sir Edward $0 
much joy, he was resolved should not pass 
uncommemorated; and as soon as her 
ladyship was recoyered, an universal invi- 
tation was sent to all the peasantry round | 
the Priory to partake of a rural fete cham=- 
petre, prepared solely for themselves, where 
they where regaled with an excellent din- 
ner, a supper, and a dance, and at their 
departure each was presented with a new 


half guinea, 
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PDuring the period of Amanda's infancy, 3 
Lady Pearcy confined herself wholly to A 
her mansion, which, as Sir Edward was ; 
fond of society, was crowded with a $uc- 
ces310n of fresh company, to all of whom 
the doating father presented his little trea - 
gure under the fictitious name of his 
Euphrosyne.“ | 
* The name of one of the Graces, 


The 
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The beauty of the child was of that 
striking nature, that it was impossible to 
behold it without admiration; but the too 
partial fondness of its worthy parents 
threatened destruction to its future peace; 
for they were alike incapable of correcting 
or controlling, and the most extravagant 
of her wishes were immediately complied 
with. The servants were taught to obey 
her mandates with an alacrity never wish- 
ed for by themselves; and a tear or a sigh 
from her absolutely secmed to agonize their 
hearts. | : | 
| Her understanding was quick, and her 
ere ideas were correct; but she had a natural 
0 propensity for ridicule, which her too doat- 
ing parents always encouraged rather than 
reproved; for her liveliness pleased, her 
wit charmed, and her satire perfectly de- 


lighted them. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Ann Mordant, the only sister of 
Lady Pearcy, arrived at the Priory, on 
the day her niece attained her fourth 
year, and was absolutely captivated with 
her personal charms ; but a few short 
hours soon wearied out her fondness, 
and she totally forgot the child was hand- 
some. She easily perceived she was ruin- 
ed by indulgence, and was grieved that a 
_ temper naturally sweet, frank, and open, 
Should become fretful, turbulent, and un- 
toward. | RTE! 

Mrs. Mordant, lamenting the error of 
her sister's conduct, besought her earnestly 
to change it, and Lady Pearcy beginning 
to fee] the effects of her own imprudence, 
promised to be guided by her sister's coun- 
sel, and begin a reformation on the follow - 
ing day. 


At an early hour the next morning, 
Mrs. Mordant was roused by a most une 
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pleasant and uausual noise, and ringing 
her bell to inquire the occasion of it, was 
informed, as the morning was rainy, Miss 
Pearcy had chosen to have her little chaise 
driven up and down the gallery, and that 
the noise proceeded from the footman's 
running with it. 

6 Tell my sister,“ says Mrs. Mordant, 
« I beg the child may be immediately 
taken out, or I shall absolutely be unnerv- 
ed for a week. Did ever mortal hear of 
such indulgence?" 

The servant carried the message, con- 
vinced in her own mind it would not be 
attended to, as she bad known much 
more extravagant things than that, not 
only permitted, but applauded, and was 
extremely astonished at sceing her lady 
slip on her dressing gown and go to the 
child. 

$ That noise, wy * Amanda, 


wad 
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said her mother, “ affects your poor aunt's 
head this morning; if you'll come out, 
my love, for half an hour, you shall ride 

again as soon as she is up.“ 

« No, wo,” replied the child; “ I must 
ride now; drive away, Thomas, drive 
away; I'm going to Bath, mamma, to buy 
some pretty things.“ 

« You shall buy them presently, my 
angel,“ continued Lady Pearcy, attempt- 
ing to take her gently from the chaise: 
but a violent scream soon checked the sud- 

den impulse, and brought the frightened 
father to the scene. 

What are they doing to my little an- 
gel?” he exclaimed, in a voice that proved 
his fears and apprehension, DES 

© Mamma won't let me ride,” said 
She, pouting her lip, and putting on her 
frown.—Lady Pearcy was then under 
the necessity not only of repeating her 
sister's 8 
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sister's message, but explaining the con- 


versation which had passed the preceding 
evening, the justness of which Sir Ed- 
ward could not but allow, though he 
found himself unable to be guided by her 


counsel. 


As there was no poxsibility of getting 
the child out of the carriage without her 
screams being much more hkely to dis- 
turb, than the noise of it, Lady Pearcy 
ordered the servauts to strip the beds im- 


mediately of their blankets, 


and spread 


them thick along the gallery: and as che 
novelty of the circumstance happened 10 


recommend 


it, Amanda consented to 
the adoption of the plan, and she had en- 


joyed her ride about a quarter of an haut, 


when. the door opened, and Mrs Mordant 


entered. 


Both Sir Edward and Lady Pearry 


were 


comple:ely embarras:ed at 


the 


8 
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proof she saw of their too partial folly. 
and stammering out some awkward ex- 
cuse, they declared their child too timid for 
Subjection. 

Mrs. Mordant, who had plainly per- 
ceived that timidily made no part of her 
niece's character, expostulated with them 
upon the error of their plan, and con- 
zured them to permit her to try her ascen- 
dency upon the occasion, and without 
waiting their reply, desired the servant to 
stop the carriage; when going up to the 
child, she took her tenderly by the hand, 
and inquired if she would accompany her. 
into her dressing-room. 

No,“ replied Amanda; © I can't go 
with you, because I'm driving to Bath 
to buy Some pretty tang for the new 
doll. Fou bought me.” “' But you should 
always do what you are asked,“ said Mrs. 
Mordant, „or you will find, when you. 
| a request 


on | 
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request a favour, no one wlll be inclined 
to gratify it; and I could never love a dis- | 
obedient child.” 

* Papa and mamma will always love 
me though, and that is best, and 80 I 
Shall not care: but drive on, Thomas, 
or we shall not be back to breakfast.“ 
Mrs. Mordant desired the servant to de- 
sist, and taking her foreibly from out of 
the chaise, carried her into her own room, 
notwithstanding her kicks, screams, and 
violence. | 

Restriction of any kind was $0 en- 
tirely new, that it was not likely she 
would receive it with composure z but 
as soon as she was quiet enough to listen 
to conversation, her aunt informed her 
she would tell her a little story, if she 
would kiss her, and acknowledge she 
had been wrong; and the child instantly 
e her eyes, put up her little mouth, 

and 
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and owned she had been a very naughty 
girl. 4. 

The liveliness of Mrs. Mordant's 
imagination easily supplied her with a 
proper subject, and she worked up a 
little affecting tale calculated to make an 
impression on her niece's heart, the he- 


roine of which was introduced of the 


same age with herself, who from being 


indulged in all the little caprices she re- 


quired, became both turbulent and proud, 
and made her parents so completely 
wretched, that they were unable to sup- 
port the weight of their afflictions, and 
both fell yictims to her violence, at a time 


of life when she most wanted their protee- 


tion and support. 

The wonderful effect which the little 
tale instantaneously made upon Aman- 
da's feelings, convinced her aunt that 
she would become as amiable as she was 

a 2 lovely, 
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lovely, under any tuition but her parents; 
and entreated them immediately to let 
her have a governcss; but notwithstand- 
ing they had both a very high opinion of 
Mrs. Mordant's judgment, they could 
not bear the idea of their child being sub- 
ject to control, at an age they thought too 
early to receive it, and by that mistaken 
proof of fondness they suffered those ha- 
bits, which might then have easily been 
conquered, to obtain an ascendency which 
at a future period 1t was very difficult to 
surmount. 

During the month Mrs. Mordant 
remained at the Priory, she had several 
quarrels with her little niece; but a story 
applicable to the subject which had oc- 


ecasioned it, always produced a harmony 
between them; and though she was the 
only person who opposed her inclina- 


tion, 
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tion, yet the child herame really attached 
to her. | 

Soon after Amanda had cutered her 
ninth year, Sir Edward Pearcy was taken 
extremely ill, and even his daughter's 
cheerfulness became fatiguing ;, and as 
Lady Pearcy spent a great deal of time 
in her husband's apartment, it was 
at length determined to send the child 
to school, as the widow of an officer, a 
most accomplished woman, had Just 
opened a Seminary for young ladies at 
Bath. 

The few restrictions which A 
had met with, for some time rendered 
the discipline of a school extremely irk- 
some; but as Mrs. Dawson's manners 
were both soft and gentle, she soon be- 
came completely reconciled, and improved 
daily both in mind and manners. 5 

Amongst the number of boarders, in 

8 g 3 my 
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Mrs. Dawson's school was a young lady 
of the name of Blizset, whose father 
having amassed a large fortune by the - | 
slop trade in London, retired to Bath to 
forget his own ins1ignificance,--and—þby 


greatness of Jn Ith, e ti- 
tle of a of pron This gif, who hap- 
pened to about two” years older than 
Amanda, posgessed her failings without 
any of her virtues; for to liveliness and wit, 
were united cunning and duplicity, and 
to a tolerably- 5 temper, a very bad 
heart. > 

It has been before observed, that ü 
her earliest childhood, e mar BAY 
turn for ridicule; ; and- as. Miss Blisset 
a professed mimic, she required no- 
viher recommendation. to- Her favour ; and ; 
in less than six months they were pro- 
fessed friends; Mrs. Dawson, the teach-, 
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ers, the masters, and the scholars, by 
turns afforded them amusement: and to 
strengthen the force of their satirical 
productions, they were generally accom- 
panied with a caricature, and the difſfer- 
ent subjects of their art were handed 
about for the amusement of their compa- 
nions. : | 

As Sir Edward's health was visibly on 
the decline, Lady Pearcy's confinement 
gradually increased, and instead of vi- 
siting Bath twice a week, she at length 
omitted going there at all, but sent for her 
daughter and her friend to the Priory re- 
gularly every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon. 

About four years after Amanda had 
been under the care of Mrs. Darsson, 
her friend, in one of their visits to the 
Priory, made a caricature skeich of Sir 
Edward whectivg himself round the room 
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in one of Merlin's chairs, and preserved 
the likeness so distinctly, that it was abso- 
lutely impossible not to know it. 

This picture, upon her return, was in- 
discriminately shown to all the scholars, 
who naturally despised a girl that could 
be capable of ridiculing the father of 
her friend, when sickness made him an 
object of compassion; and those who 
were not partial to Amanda, imagined 
she was privy to the scheme, and longed 
to name it to their governess: but as 
every tale was totally prohibited, Mrs. 
Dawson never heard it; and Amanda was 
removed from school in less than three 
months after it happened, in consequence 
of che death of her worthy father, whose 
loss was universally deplored. | 

Lady Pearcy's distress was of the most 
peignant nature, and Amanda for a 


while was Jos! to gaieiy; but time, the 
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Sovereign antidote to care, at length soft- 
ened their afflietions, and her Ladyship 
was persuaded to mix again in general 
society. | 

* As Amanda's beauty had improved 
with her years, and her manners had ac- 
quired a peculiar degree of gracefulness, 
Lady; Pearcy was both mortified and 
astonished at observing her attract so lit- 
tle attention: yct flattered herself it pro- 
ceeded from envy and ill- nature, as she 
could not imagine it had been occasioned 
by any display of an unamiable disposi- 
uon. 

About twelve months after the death of 
Sir Edward Pearcy, Mrs. Mordant re- 
turned from the south of France, where 
she had resided several years for the re- 
covery of her health, and was highly de- 
lighted with the appearance of her niece, 
who was at her arrival making prepara- 

tions 
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tions for a ball at Lord Darwin's, in ho- 
nour of his son's birth-day. 

As Lady Pearcy was engaged to ac- 
company her daughter, she persuaded her 
sister to join the party; and as Mrs Mor- 
Cant had only travelled twenty miles that 
morning, she was easily prevailed upon to 
accompany them. 

When they arrived at Darwin Hall, the 
greater part of the company were already 
assembled, and every eye was directed to- 
wards Amanda the moment she entered 
the scene of gaiety, and her fond mother's 
heart beat high with exultation, when she 
beheld the admiration that w 45 involun- 
tar'ly paid her. | 

As the entertainment was entirely in- 
tended for young people, the band struck 
up soon after their arrival: and when the 
gentlemen got up to select their partners, 

Amanda 


— 
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Amanda and her friend were totally neg- 
lected. a 

This cireumstance, so unexpected and 
so astonishing, mortified her pride and 
tortured her feelings: and, unable to sup- 
port the affront she had received, she con- 
jured her mother to return home. 

Mrs. Mordant who had beheld the 
applause with which she had been gazed 
at upon her first appearance at the assem- 
bly, could not possibly account for the 
mortiſying treatment: but resolving to 
discover the real cause, she jomed a lady, 
who seemed remarkably loquacious, but 
whose back was towards her when she 
entered. We: IN 

After some usual observations upon 
the performance they were viewing, she 
carelessly enquired the name of the two 
young ladies who were unemployed, and 
expressed her astonishment at the blind 


ness 
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ness of the beaux in suffering the most 
beautiful girl in the room to be without a 
pariner, 

* She is certainly most uncommonly 
lovely,,”” replied Mrs. Winter; but I 
believe the boys are all afraid of her, 
for she has such a wond'rous talent for 
the ridiculous, that even her father, dur- 
ins his fatal illness, became the object 
of her satire; and one of her schoolfel- 
Aloys, envious of her beauty, has circu- 

lated the story round the room: and 
though it certainly proved a corrupted 
heart, I cannot help pitying the poor girl's 
mortification.”” 

«© Do you know the lady, 5 naliad 
Mrs. Mordant, „who has been illibe- 
ral enough to spread a report so com- 
pletely detrimental? for I really cannot 
help doubting its veracity, and, like your- 

| | . self, 
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self, participate in the einbarrassment 1 
perceive she feels.“ 

Mrs. Winter immediately pointed 
her out, and Mrs. Mordant waited un- 
til she reached the bottom of the set, 
and then requested a few moments audi- 
ence. 

Miss Collet was not much delighted 
with the 1dea of being drawn from an 
amusement of which she was passion- 
ately fond; but when Mrs. Mordant 
requested her to explain her motive for 
prejudicing the party against her niece, 
her confusion was so great, it was with 
difficulty she could reply; but as she 
was rather encouraged, than repressed, by 
the gentleness of Mrs. Mordant's man- 
ner, she candidly owned that, in con- 


Sequence of Miss Pearcy's having ridi- 


culed and caricatured her during the time 
| R the 
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she was at school, she had always felt 
an unconquerable aversion to her, which 
had been greatly increased by having heard 
that she had made a jest of her papa's 
infirmities, 

That you should he exasperated 
against Miss Pearcy, said Mrs. Mor- 
dant, “ for indulging her vein for ridi- 
cule at your expense, Miss Collet, I can 
readily forgive; but that you should 
adopt this paltry method of shewing your 
resentment, I most heartily. Jeoghes; and 
am inclined to think there is more of i- 
nature than ruth in the report you have 


fabricated.“ 


„ did not fabricate it, Ma'am,” said 
— she, colouring with resentment; ** for 
Miss Blisset, who is her nl friend, 
has the caricature by her, which she drew, 
and 1 am certain Miss Pearcy assisted in 
de performance. 

Fs  « Wall,” 
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« Well,” continued Mrs. Mordant, 
cc as it is necessary to investigate the mat- 
ter, you will do me a favour by accoms 
panying me across the room tg Miss Blis- 
set; and if my niece is a stranger to the 
circumstance, you will certainly do her 
the justice to contradict a report so muck 
to her discredit.“ FENCE - 

Miss Blisset was much less woundeg 
by the mortification she had received, than 
the young lady, who much less duserved 
it, and had actually proposed that they A 
should dance together; but when Mrs. Tl 
Mordant taxed her with having carica- 
tured the father of her friend, her embar- 
rassment became completely distressing, 
and bursting into tears she acknowledged 
her culpability. | | 

« What!” sad Amanda, testifying 
the utmost astonishment, - “ could” you 
think of ridiculing my dear papa, who 

| R 2 always 
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always was so good and kind to you; 
Eliza, surely you never could be so un- 
grateful] 2”? - 

«© You perceive, Miss Collet,” said 
Mrs, Mordant, © my niece is not so des- 
picable as you imagined : and though she 
might, in the height of girlish folly, have 
amused herself by satirizing your little 
imperfections, she would have shuddered 
at the idea of exposing her father's infir- 


mities; and I must insist upon your pub- 


licly . the mjury you have 
done.” 

« () my dear aunt,” replica Amanda, 
« spare me the mortification, I beseech 
you, of becoming an object of general 
observation; we have already attracted 
the attention of the party, and I entreat 
you to suffer me to leave the room.” 
Lady Pearcy, whose attention had for 

gome time been occupied by the sight of 
| an 
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an old friend, at this moment joined the 
party, and perceiving her daughter 
bathed in tears, whilst her sister's counte- 
nance was glowing with resentment, anx- 
iously inquired into the cause, and find- 
ing Amanda's agitation had rendered her 
conspicuous, she led her to à different 
apartment, and tried to sooth her into 
more COMPOSUTE, ; : 
Mrs. Mordant was so extremely hurt 
at the malignity of Miss Collet's con- 
duct, that she resolved to explain the 
circumstance to Lady Darwin, Who 
had observed with astonishment' the 
pointed incivility Amanda had received 
and had been extremely dipleasced. with 
her son in consequence of it. Her in- 
dignation was, if possible, superior to 
Mrs. Mordant's, and she insisted upon 
all the young gentlemen's offering an 
R 3 apology; 
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apology; and intreated Amanda to return 
again to the ball-room: but the morti- 
' fication she had received was too painful 
for her. to be capable of such an exertion, 
and she requested her mamma immedi- 
ately to return. 
As soon as they were all seated in the 
carriage, Mrs. Mordant took her niece 
tenderly by the hand, and conjured her 
to let the incidents of the night make an 
indelible impression upon her mind. 
« Miss Collet,” said she, © has certainly 
acted most despicably, but you provoked 
It by unjust Severity; we can most of us 
bear to be told of our failings, but few of 
us can submit to having them ridiculed, 
and salire is certainly the most dangerous 
of weapons.“ 

Amanda felt the truth of the observa- 


my, and promised to aa the un- 
amiable 
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1 
amiable propensity; and whenever, at a 
future period she felt inclined to be severe, 
the recollection of Lady Darwin's ball 
completely checked it. 


THE 
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FAITHFUL SLAYE; 
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LITTLE NEGRO BOY, 
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dressing himself to his father, TI wish 
you would buy a little boy for me whom 
1 saw begging in the street this morn- 
ing; for he says he has neither father nor 
mother in this country, and that he is fear- 
ful of being starved to death.“ 
J Buy you a little boy! Julius,“ said 
M,. Godfrey; © if you had asked me to 
3 have 


| 
| « Para,” said Julius Godfrey, ad- 
| 
| 
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have bought you a little dog, I should 
not have been astonished; but boys are 
neither to be bought nor sold in this hap- 
py spot of carth.” 

O indeed, papa, they are,“ replied 
Julius: * for Charles Henley's father 


bought him one, and he has such fun 


with him, you cannot imagine. Some- 
times he makes a horse of him, and 
sometimes a harlequin, for his sisters 
have made him a very pretty jacket; 
and then if he won't jump over the places 
Charles wants him, he whips the 
wooden sword from his side, and straps 
him till he flies over like a racehorse. 
Oh, it is such fun, papa, you cannot con- 
ceive!“ ä | 

« And so,“ said Mr. Godfrey sternly 


* your only motive for wishing me to 


save the boy from starving, was, that 


you might have che gratification of kill- 


ing 


— 
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ing him with cruelty, and purchase plea- 


sure at the expense of the poor ereaturc's 
pain.“ 

No papa,” replied Julius, “ TI 
would not hurt any body for the world: 
but you know black people have no feel- 
ing; for Charles Henley says, their skins 


are as thick as a lobster's shell, and if 


they were to be boiled, they would be as 
red.“ 

* Then Charles Henley is as weak as 
he is wicked, and deserves boiling him- 
self, said Mr. Godfrey.“ But where 


did you see the unfortunate child, whose 


situation you have given me reason to ima- 
gine is so peculiarly distressing, and 89 
very miserable?“ 8 

Before Julius had time to reply to the 


interrogation, a servant entered, and 


informed Mr. Godfrey, a little negro 
was at the door, who requested to 


— 


speak 


( 
] 
] 
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speak with master Julius; and who was 
crying and moaning in a most piteous 
manner; © And really, Sir,” said the 
man, © the poor boy seems almost 
starved.“ 


Give him something to eat then, 


said the benevolent man, * and then 


send him into my study; for I flatter 


myself I shall have the power of reliev- 


in his wants more completely than my 
son.“ | 

As soon as the little fellow had sup- 
plied the pressing calls of hunger, the 
servant conducted him into his master's 


study, where he related such an artless 


tale of sorrow, as instantly made an im- 
pression upon Mr. Godfrey's feeling 


heart. He told him he had been pur- 


chased by a heutenant in the navy, who 
had treated him both with affection and 
kindgess ; but that upon his arrival in 


England, 
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England, his master had been seized 


with a putrid fever, and had died in a 


few days; and that his mother, who 
was a widow, was scarcely able to sup- 
port herself, and therefore could not be 
at the expence of keeping a servant. 


The simple manner in which he deserib- 


ed his forlorn situation, and the sym- 
pathetic tone in which he lamented the 
death of the young man he served, con- 


vinced Mr. Godfrey that his natural dis- 


position was both attached and amiable; ; 
and he resolved immediately, to become 
his friend; but without replying to the 
account which had so completely inte- 
rested his humanity, he opened the door, 
and calling to his son, addressed him in 
the following language: 

* As you know, my dear Julius, L 
have a real gratification in complying 
with your dezires, when they spring 

ond Fl " "Tk 
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from benevolence, or are founded upon 
prudence, you will not be surprised at 
hearing that I intend taking this little 
fellow into my service, and placing lum 
entirely about your person, on condition, 
that you promise to treat him rather with 
the good nature of a companion, than 
tha sternuess of a master, and always re- 
collect, that there is something so pecu - 
harly attractive in kindness and affection, 
that the heart which is insensible to its 
effects, must cither be cased in coldness, 
corrupted by vice, or dead to the finest 
feelings of nature. But as this unfor- 
tunate child has proved that he 1s capable 
both of fidelity and attachment, it will be 
your duty to strengthen the growth of both, 


— 
— 


and by uniform civility, and uninterrupted 


good nature, cherish those sensations he is 
1nclined to feel. 

The impressions you seem to have 
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received from your friend Henley are an 
affront to your understanding, and a dis- 
grace to your heart; for can you for a 
moment suppose, that the colour of a skin 
can alter the acuteness of its feeling ; or 
that by being born in a fervid climate, the 
natural sensations can become condensed ? 
If any race of people have a peculiar 
claim upon the compass1on of their fel- 
low-creatures, it is those who are born in 
'a state of slavery and subjection : who, 
torn from those connexions which made - 
that state supportable, are doomed. to 
drag on a miserable existence in a distant 
country, where the tender sound of father, 
son, or brother, can never reach their af- 
flicted hearts.“ 
„Oh mine father mine poor dear fa- 
ther!“ sobbed out the agitated child,“ no 
Yanko never see de more! —“ Vou 
Shall find in me g father, said Mr. - 
See Godfrey, 


- 
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Godfrey, taking the little African by the 
hand, and in my son a brother; so dry 
your eyes, my little man, and try to me- 
rit our regard.“ 

% Yes, massar,” said the grateful child, 
& me try to be good hoy—me vill love 
you all day long—and me vill die for you 
ven you be sick —0 Yanko vill be very 
best of all de boys.“ 

Mr. Godfrey then informed his son, 
that though it was to be Yanko's business 
to brush his clothes, clean his shoes, 
attend him when he went a ſishing, and 
become the partner of his general sports, 
yet he was also to become his daily pu- 
pil, and be taught the rudiments both 
of reading and writing : ** For though,“ 
said that benevolent man, „ the in- 
tellectual and moral powers of those 
unfortunate people are generally to- 
. tally uncultivated, nature has been as 
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bounteous to them as to any other of her ; 
children, and they are equally. capable 
of becoming great, noble, and dissinter- 
ested.“ 

Julius promised to obey his father's 
precepts: and instead of indulging the 
idea of making Yanko subservient to his 
pleasures, he only thought of promoting 
his happiness; and reflected upon Charles 
Henley's conduct with a mixture of disgust, 
pain, and sympathy. 

The ease and composure of Yanko's 
mind soon produced a wonderful effect 
upon his person : and those features which 
had been sunk by famine, and dejected 
by misfortune, acquired so great a degree 
of liveliness and animation, that it was 
impossible to look at him without plea- 
sure: and whilst Julius received the high- 
est gratification in instructing him, 
" Yanko's rapid improvement under his 
tutelage. 
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tutelage proved the quickness of his un- 


derstanding and the acuteness of his per- 
ception. 


As Mr, Godfrey was one day crossing 
the yard, unperceived by Yanko (who 
was beating one of his young master's 
coats), his attention was called forth by the 
harmonious sound of his voice, and his 
made of beating time upon the coat to the 
tune he was singing; and drawing near, 
without being discovered, he Fin 
heard the following words, which at once 
proved the simplicity of his taste, and the 
happiness of his feelings. | 


YANKO'S SONG. 


Y:.xz0 bappy—Yanko bright, | 

Like de stars dat gild the night; | 

Y anko's besom ever seem 

Like the Niger's silver stream, * 
4 Ever 
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Ever flowing, ever free, 

Ever full of joy and glee. 
Yanko love his massar dear. 
Love, hecause he can no ſear, 
When no cat-0-nine-tails near, 


Julius, who from a window had per- 
ceived his father attentively listening to 
what was going forward, immediately 
Joined him, and was highly amused at the 
specimen he heard of his pupil's talents 
for poetry, and eagerly inquired of his 
father, if he did not think it very 
pretty. 

&« think it very gratifying,” said Mr. 
Godfrey, * and seldom felt a sensation of 
pleasure more delightful, than I experi- 
enced in hearing him repeat it; for what 
my dear fellow,” said that amiable man, 
looking at his son with an eye of tender- 
ness, © can afford the mind so refined a 
satisfaction, as the knowing we have 
8 rescued 


* 
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rescued a eee from distress, and 
filled his breast with joy and gladness? 
and how different must our feelings have 
been, had we heard the poor fellow la- 
menting his misfortunes, and execrating 
our severity 

O papa, 
wish Charles Henley could have heard 
him! it is very unlucky he has been in 
the country ever since Yanko came; or 
perhaps, when he had seen how kindly he 
was treated, he might have behaved dif- 
ferently to little Peter: for I am sure he 
does not think he hurts him, or he would 
not use him so unkindly; and his papa is 
neyer angry with him for it.” 

« His papa, said Mr. Godfrey, © is 
much more blameable than himself. 
But people in general, who haye been 
brought up in the West Indies, acquire 
an arrogance of mind, and a hardness of 


heaft, 


* 
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replied Julius, © how IT 
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heart that renders them dead to the feel- 
ings of humanity; and are apt to consider 
those unhappy beings, whom slavery has 
put within their power, as created 
merely for their pleasures and con- 
venience.“ 

Mr. Godfrey was prevented from 
continuing the subject, by the entrance 
of the very boy of whom they had just 
been speaking, who after shaking Julius 
cordially by the hand, said, So I see 
your papa has bought little Mungo for 
you; he looks rather different to what 
he did the morning that he solicited our 
charity.” | 

© Yes,” replied Julius, with anima- 
ted warmth, “ he may well look dif- 
ferent, poor unhappy fellow! for I believe 
he then was almost starving, and had 
-not a friend in the world to help him; 
and 
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and now he feels the comfort of kind treat- 
ment.“ | | 
Is he full of tricks 2?” said Charles, 
& gr are you forced to flog him into fun? 
J long to have some sport with him; for 


Peter s been so ill since we have been gone, 
that he has never once played harlequin; 
and now my father's going to send him to 
he hospital, for he will not be any longer 
plagued with him ; he goes moping about 
the house like a hen turkey in a snowy 

day.” | 
Though this conversation was spoken 
in a half whisper, Mr, Godfrey had 
been so attentive to it, that he retained 
the greatest part, and turning to Charles, 
he said, „I am extremely sorry, young 
gentleman, to hear you mention the 
illness of a fellow-creature, with so little 
sympathy, and such unſceling ingif- 
fercnre, 
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ference. If you were to be suddenly 


indisposed, the anguish of pain would be 
soſtened by the tenderness of your friends, 
and the attention of your servants; vet 
though they might administer to vour 
comforts, they could not assuage your 
feelings, and you would still suffer from the 
acuteness of disease. But if you had no 
one to pity your anghtish, administer to 
your wants, or 800th your affliction, how 
much more lamentable would your situa- 
don be; and how do you conceive you 
could support such an accumulation of 
misery ?” | : 

«© Support it, Sir!” replied Charles; 


= why, I am never likely to support it, for 


I have a father who loves, and a mother 
who doats upon me, and who never leaves 
me one moment, if I have but a little 


head-ache.“ 


% And pbor Peter,” said Mr. God- 
| i frey, 


\ 
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frey, in a tone of tenderness, “ was once, 
perhaps, in that enviable situation; blest 
in the affection of a father, and cherish- 
ed by the fondness of a mother: and 
yet how dreadful now the alteration ! 
This world, my dear Charles, is a 
scene of changes and vicissitudes ; the 
morning sun is suddenly overshadowed 
by clouds of darkness, and these clouds as 
rapidly illumined by a cheerful sky. If, 
therefore, vour heart is so completely 
adamantine, that you cannot feel from 
nature, endeavour to do 80 from pru- 
dence; and remember, that no one in 
this life can be exempted from misfor- 
tune, or shielded from transitions. You 
are too young to become callous ; and 
I hope the unfeeling indifference with 
which you named the unfortunate child 

whose situation is so very pitiable, pro- ; 
ceeded rather from want of thought, than 
want 


| 
q 
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want, of humanity ; and that, when you 
go home, you will give proofs of that 
compassion which ought to inhabit every 
human hreast.” So saying, Mr. Godfrey 
leſt the room, whilst Charles appeared not 
much flattered by the preceding conver- 
sation. ” 

« What an odd man your father is, 
Julius!“ he exclaimed ; “ and yet there 
was a great deal of truth in what he said 
about me and Peter; for, to be sure, if he 
ever had a father and mother as fond of 
kim, as my parents are of me, he must be 
very unhappy now he has no one to take 
notice of him.“ 

Julius repeated to his friend al the 
excellent principles his father had taken 
such pains to inculcate: and after en- 
treating him to consider negroes as fel- 
low- creatures, subject to the same pas- 
sions, and endowed with the same feel- 


ge 
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ings as themselves, he concluded his ora- 
tion by saying, that he never felt half so 
much pleasure when they amused them- 
sclves by making Peter perform harlequin, 
as he had done in hearing Vanko sing an 
artless ditty of his own composing, ex- 
pressive of his own happiness, and his at- 
tachment to himself. 

Although Mr. Godfrey was so amia- 
ble a character, and delighted in pro- 
moting both the interest and happiness of 
his dependents, yet amongst the num- 
ber of them was one, whose depravity 
of heart was artfully concealed by a spe- 
cious appearance, and whilst he appeared 
warmly attached to his master's interest, 
was insidiously planning his future de- 
struction. 

This man, u hose name was Robert, 
the faithful Vanko had long regarded 
with a suspicious eye, in consequence of 
* having 
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having accidentally overheard a few words 
that passed between him and a pretended 
brother, who spent the greatest part of 
his time in Mr. Godfrey's kitchen, and 
who, when they retired to their coun - 
try scat, also followed them into Hamp- 
shire. | 
A large party was assembled at the 
Grange, which was the name of the 
respectable mansion Mr. Godfrey inha- 
bited, and amongst the number, an East 
India family, just arrived from Bengal, 
laden with the treasure of that rich soil; 
and Yanko, as he was watering some 
flowers at the extremity of the shrubbery, 
providentially heard Robert and his com- 
panion arranging their plan, not only for 
robbing the strangers of their prize, but 
murdering them and his generous master, 
if they attempted to make the least re- 
distance. 
: Shocked 
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Shocked at the atrocity of the inhuman 
design, and eager to frustrate its execu- 
tion, it was with the utmost difficulty he 
could restrain himself from breaking in 
upon their conversation, and proving at 
once he was acquainted with their villainy; 
but a few moments reflection checked his 
impetuosity, and he concealed himself be- 
hind a tree until the intended assassins had 
departed. At that moment, Mr. Godfrey, 
Julius, and two of their friends; drew near 
the spot of his concealment, when the 
agitated boy stepped forward, and ,throw- 
ing himself on his knees before Julius, 
burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, 
* Oh, de vicked Robert would kill mine 
own dear massar! de vicked man, de 
vicked man! but no, Yanko die for massar! 
Yanko die for massar !” 

Mr. Godfrey's astonishment may be 


3 easily 
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easily imagined, and after raising the 
faithful Yanko from the ground, and 
thanking him for his attachment, he 
desired him to explain the cause of his 
suspicions; and after hearing a cireum- 
stantial detail of the whole affair, he im- 
mediately sent for the officers of justice, 
who arrived at the Grange before the 
abandoned men had any idea of their 
being suspected; and finding they had 
only to rely upon their master's clemency, 
they made a full confession of their 
intended crimes, and earnestly be- 
sought chat compassion they 80 ill de- 
Served, 

Wphilst Mr. Godfrey was. acne the 
heinousness of their guilt in the most 
glowing colours, Julius and his friends 
were loading the faithful Vanko with 
applause; and Mr. Blossat, who con- 
sidered him as the saviour both of his 

| life 
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life and property, testified his gratitude 
by presenting him with a purse containing 
fifty guineas, which he strenuously refused, 
saying, No, massarz me want no 
money—me want no clothes—and me no 
Ike paying when me do what's right.“ 


THE END, 
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